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ANNUAL REPORT ON SINGAPORE FOR Ist APRIL— 
31st DECEMBER, 1946 


PART I 


This report is concerned with the nine months which have 
elapsed since the termination, on the last day of March, 1946, of the 
British Military Administration. Only incidentally, in so far as is 
necessary to explain the context of what has happened during these 
nine months, will any reference be made to events outside this period. 
The break with the past history of the Straits Settlements has been 
almost complete, the colony of Singapore is a new creation, where 
the experiences of war and of enemy occupation have radically altered 
both the way of life of its inhabitants, and their mental attitude 
towards it. The predominant note to be sounded in this report will 
therefore be one of change, and when comparisons are made, as they 
inevitably must be, with conditions that existed before the war, this 
factor even though not mentioned will invariably be present. The 
conditions under which life was carried on in Singapore during the 
occupation were not the conditions of normal free existence; if it 
was better to be at liberty in the city than to be interned (and this 
has been disputed) the difference was one of degree, not of kind. 
In neither case was there any freedom. The effects of this denial 
of freedom are known to exist; they are not and will not for a 
number of years be measurable. Outwardly, Singapore has suffered 
little from enemy occupation, although for four years there has been 
general neglect of streets, buildings and public works the total cost of 
the rehabilitation of which will be an impressive figure. But there 
has been no wholesale destruction as, for example, in Manila or in 
Rangoon; the capital may have severely depreciated in value, it has 
not got to be written off. 


Reference to further aspects of life in present day Singapore will 
be made later; this is perhaps a convenient point to emphasize the 
fact that a considerable interval of time, nearly seven months, elapsed. 
between the surrender of the Japanese forces in Singapore and the 
inauguration of civil government. The decision not to set up a civil 
government immediately on the liberation of the Colony was taken 
on a number of grounds, one of which was the necessity for the 
immediate establishment of law and order, and another the urgency 
of importing relief supplies and distributing them to the population 
through the only effective machinery available, namely, the military 
machine. It must be said at once that the military administration 
not merely discharged these obligations, but discharged them well, 
thereby immensely lightening the burden which had afterwards to 
be shouldered by the civil authorities. Moreover, the habit of close 
co-ordination of civil and service interests which grew up during this 
time had practical consequences of great importance in the period 
under review. The post war programme of all three Services 
involved a considerable expansion and for several months the capacity 
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of the port and of its storage accommodation seemed unequal to 
handling Service cargoes and the rising tide of civilian imports 
simultaneously. The strain on these installations was reflected in a 
shortage of offices and living quarters which often occasioned great 
inconvience and no little anxiety for the future. It is a matter for 
genuine satisfaction on both sides that civil and military needs were, 
on the whole, so well balanced with one another that neither the 
orderly consolidation of the Services on the one hand nor the progress 
of civil rehabilitation on the other were seriously retarded. The 
process is not yet complete, but the situation is very much better 
than it was nine months ago, and the buildings under requisition are 
now comparatively few. 


The Singapore Colony Government was instituted by Order in 
Council of the 27th March, 1946. This Order implemented the policy 
previously presented in a White Paper to Parliament in January of 
the same year. The recommendations of this White Paper which 
chiefly affected Singapore were the following :— 


(1) the settlement of Singapore was to be separated from the 
settlements of Penang and Malacca, and to become a 
separate Colony; 


(ii) an Advisory Council was to be created for an interim 
period, during which the questions of the composition 
of the Executive Council and of appointment and 
election to the Legislative Council were to be considered 
“so as to ensure full and effective representation of the 
various sections of the community” ; 


(iii) during the same period consideration was to be given to 
“broadening the sphere of authority of the Municipa 
Commission and its basis of representation” ; : 

(iv) while recognizing the fact that Singapore required se- 
parate treatment it was “no part of the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government to preclude or prejudice in any 
way the fusion of Singapore and the Malayan Union in 
a wider union at a later date should it be considered 
that such a course were desirable” ; 


(v) subjects of pan-Malayan importance were to be matters 
of common arrangement between the Malayan Union 
and the Colony; 


(vi) a “Malayan Union Citizenship” was to be created, for 
which residents of both Singapore and the Malayan 
Union would be eligible; 


(vii) it was proposed to appoint a Governor-General with 
powers of co-ordination and direction. 


The proposal to create a separate colony of Singapore requires 
no further elucidation. The Order in Council made further provision 
for the eventual separation from the Colony of the territory of 
Labuan, in Borneo, which remained under military administration 
for the time being. This separation duly took place (10th July, 
1946) leaving an area of approximately 282 square miles within the 
jurisdiction of the Colony, as opposed to the former 1,357 square 
miles of the Straits Settlements, and reducing by approximately half 
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their total population of 1,426,932 (1941 figures). While there were 
naturally many regrets at the abolition of the ancient colony of the 
Straits Settlements, with its history running back to the days of the 
East India Company, few would disagree that the time was overdue 
for reshaping the political units of Malaya in closer conformity with 
the needs of the time, and that any such process inevitably involved 
the disappearance of the former colony. 


The proposal in the White Paper to set up an Auvisory Council 
was adopted by the Order in Council which further laid down that 
there should be a Legislative Council to consist of “the Governor as 
President, four ex officio and such Nominated Official Members, not 
exceeding two, and such Elected Members not exceeding nine as His 
Majesty shall direct ........ ’ In other words, a wide discretion 
was given. One of the first acts of the Advisory Council was to 
discuss the appointment of a Committee to consider the methods by 
which the future Legislative Council should be constituted, so as to 
ensure full and effective representation of various sections of the 
community; this Committee made its report in August. The most 
interesting of its recommendations was possibly that the maximum 
number of elected members, i.e. nine, should be included in the first 
reconstituted Legislative Council, of whom three should be elected 
by Chambers of Commerce, and six by popular ballot of registered 
voters. At the end of the year the position was that these recom- 
mendations had been forwarded to the Secretary of State, and a 
Committee was engaged in the lengthy and laborious task of analysing 
and comparing the various electoral laws and regulations in force 
in various parts of the world in order to find a suitable model for 
Singapore. The report of the first Committee, one of the recom- 
mendations of which has just been mentioned, is too lengthy to quote 
in full but is a document of such considerable interest that it has 
been included in an Appendix (Appendix A). 


During the same period a Committee for the re-establishment of 
the Singapore Municipality has also been in session; here too the 
report contained recommendations favouring the principle of popular 
election, in place of the former system of nomination. The text of 
this report is to be found at Appendix B. 


_ No part of the White Paper has aroused greater interest, in 
Singapore, than the statement of policy regarding the possibility of a 
more intimate relationship between the Malayan Union and Singapore 
than that formulated by the Order in Council. Generally speaking it 
may be said that opinion in Singapore is strongly in favour of closer 
association than now exists, and the basic reason for this is not far 
to seek. Singapore is a commercial city, with a gospel—at least in 
the past—almost exclusively of trade. Originally this trade was 
mainly with foreign countries, but during more recent years, before 
the war, it had become increasingly the port of export from and 
import to the Malay Peninsula. The fact that trade must always 
be most sensitive to any influences which appear likely to interrupt 
its course is axiomatic—though in this case it may well prove that it 
is over-sensilive, and that the actual event would—as so often 
happens—belie the forebodings that were felt about it. That such 
fears are altogether unfounded would however be an entirely un- 
warranted assumption; it is clear that a shift of political gravity 
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from Singapore to Kuala Lumpur cannot fail to affect the mercantile 
interests of Singapore. On the other hand it is, if not generally, at 
least widely appreciated that other factors than those of trade have 
to be taken into account, and that if the impression exists that the 
commercial interests of the pre-war centre of Government sometimes 
gave a direction to policy which paid too little regard to other 
interests elsewhere, that impression is not altogether unfounded. 
That there is a conflict no less than a community of interests must 
be fully and frankly recognized; the striking of a proper balance 
between them is an end worthy of the best efforts of statesmanship 
and one which there is no reason to think will not be achieved. 


The securing of the necessary co-ordination in the various spheres 
of governmental activity has not always proved easy. The means 
adopted for ensuring the maximum co-ordination vary in each 
particular case. In some cases where the departments are pan- 
Malayan or, although separate, have a common head responsible to 
both Governors co-ordination is comparatively easy. These depart- 
ments are mostly technical. In other cases the different needs of 
Singapore and the Malayan Union which dictate different policies 
are co-ordinated as far as possible by joint boards from the two 
territories. There is also constant liaison between the two Secre- 
tariats and periodic meetings of the Governors. By these diverse 
means, some of which have been consciously planned and others of 
which have grown up spontaneously, there is a considerable degree of 
collaboration at all levels of the administration. The question of 
co-ordination, however, presents a disturbing administrative problem, 
the difficulties of which are likely to increase rather than decrease 
with the establishment of fuller representative councils, and at times 
the lack of the pre-war overall authority in the persons of the 
Governor of the S.S. and High Commissioner for the Malay States 
seems to retard and make more difficult the formulation of a policy 
applicable to both territories with resulting friction between the two 
administrations. At other times when decisions are arrived at on 
matters where there is a conflict between the points of view of the 
two administrations at least it can be said that these decisions have 
been freely arrived at and have taken into account all the interests 
involved. 

_ __Itis not proposed to make more than the following brief reference 

in this Report to the citizenship proposals as contained in the White 

Paper. These proposals primarily concern the Malayan Union and 

not Singapore. In any case they have been considerably modified 

since the publication of the White Paper and at the time of writing 

crecuealous concerning them are still proceeding in the Malayan 
nion. 


Finally, the White Paper referred to the appointment of a 
Governor-General, and this proposal too has become effective. A 
description of his powers and duties would, however, lie outside the 
scope of this report. 


Important as they are, the proposals for constitutional develop- 
ment briefly outlined in the preceding paragraphs are but symptomatic 
ot the new ideas now at work in the Colony. It may be true that 
the vast majority of its inhabitants are not interested in politics, and 
would be content with any form of government that was efficient and 
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sympathetic, but the same is true of any country in the world. The 
new ideas are not, as in many other parts of South East Asia, due 
in any great extent to Japanese propaganda about the “co-prosperity 
sphere’—Singapore during the Japanese occupation was manifestly 
anything but co-prosperous, and its inhabitants are, in any case, 
mainly Chinese whose compatriots had previous experience of the real 
meaning of this slogan. Rather the occupation taught, by contrary 
example, the true value of freedom and of free institutions. This, 
end the enthusiasm to which such feeling give rise, are a great gain 
for the future, but on the other side must be set some severe losses. 
Some of these, such as the gap of four years in the education of 
children, can never be made up; others, like the general deterioration 
in the health and powers of resistance of the population or the 
interruption of a housing programme already long overdue will need 
years before they can be put right. Not all of these problems could 
be dealt with at once; the essence of the matter has been the restora- 
tion of law and order, the provision of food and the elimination of the 
causes of social unrest which might interfere with the efforts of the 
population to effect its own recovery—as they have so successfully 
and lamentably done in other countries overrun by the Japanese. 
These three major problems are closely interconnected and the history 
of the Colony during the past nine months is largely the history of 
its successes or failures in dealing with them. 


Law and order is not merely a matter of the manners, the morale, 
the physique and the equipment of the police force, its constituted 
guardians, but these factors count for a good deal. While the force 
had recovered considerably during the B.M.A. period it was, in April, 
1946, still far short of its optimum efficiency, which before the war 
had stood very high. As will be seen (from Chapter IX of the — 
succeeding Part) many of the deficiencies have nqw been made up, 
but during the period under review the Force has suffered from 
severe handicaps in dealing with crime of all kinds, and more 
particularly cases of armed gang robbery, which have occurred on a 
scale never previously experienced. For the sare reason it has been 
necessary to call on military aid for the preservation of order more 
frequently than would have been necessary if the Police had been 
up to full strength. While the efficiency of the police increases, it 
may confidently be predicted that many of the factors of lawlessness 
which were present in 1946 will diminish in the ensuing year. The 
existence of arms in private hands, the inadequacy of guards on 
valuable property, the lure of easy money on black market operations, 
and the ease of disposal of looted goods have been in Singapore, as 
in many other countries, responsible for a widespread decline in 
public morality which will just as certainly recover when the 
machinery of the law becomes more effective. 


Shortage of food, which is the second of the problems to be 
mentioned, means in effect shortage of rice, which is the staple food 
of the majority of the population. This problem became worse during 
the period of civil government than it had been during the B.M.A. 
regime. Rice is a world controlled commodity, and the allocation of 
exports from rice producing countries to the ‘deficiency’ countries (of 
which Malaya, which grows far less than it consumes, is an example) 
is governed by the decisions of a board in Washington, U.S.A., of 
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whose existence it has sometimes been very difficult to convince the 
long-suffering Malayan public. The principal supplier of rice to 
Malaya is Siam, but Malaya was not the only claimant on her stocks. 
It was primarily in order to co-ordinate the demands of all the 
deficiency areas in South Asia, and to stimulate deliveries of rice (e.g. 
by assistance with agricultural programmes, organization of trans- 
port, and supplies of consumer goods) that the appointment of a 
Special Commissioner, with headquarters in Singapore, was made 
shortly before the establishment of civil government. Even so, the 
continuity of supplies was barely ensured. A history of the crises 
that have occurred, the false hopes, the disappointments, the 
occasional reliefs, and, above all, the nightmare expectations of what 
might happen next month, after scraping the cupboard bare of all 
its supplies, is long enough to fill a book. It can only receive the 
briefest mention here. This report is concerned with the effects, on 
_ the population of Singapore, of a rice ration which had to be reduced 
from 4 pounds a week (for an adult male) to 3 pounds, in April, 
and from 3 pounds to 1 2/3 pounds per week in mid-August. This 
final cut was restored only in the last week of December. 


- The normal consumption of rice pre-war was 114-114 lbs. per 
day, i.e. about as much as, during the severest cut, a man received 
during a week. It was the cheapest of all foods—thanks to subsidies 
this remained true, of rationed rice, even after the war. Large 
imports of flour, also subsidised, helped to close the gap created by 
the elimination of rice from the normal] diet, but most of the other 
substitute foods, such as sweet potatoes, were relatively expensive 
(sweet potato costs 30 cents a pound). They are also extremely 
unpopular, and it had to be recognized that though it might be 
necessary to ask the population to continue to eat tapioca, it was 
impossible that they should do so with any relish. Small wonder 
then that there were constant demands for an increased rice ration 
or, when this was seen to be impossible, higher wages with which 
to buy black market rice, or its substitutes. 


By private employers this demand was often acceded to. For 
Government to have followed suit would, however, have been 
disastrous. Government, including for this purpose the Services, the 
Municipality and the Harbour Board was faced with the certainty 
that wage concessions granted in one instance would, against the 
threat of an insoluble strike, immediately have to be followed in all 
cases, with frankly inflationary results. The goods available were 
limited, to increase the money in circulation would therefore merely 
increase their price proportionately—or possibly more than propor- 
tionately, since any evidence of a tendency for prices to rise was 
swiftly followed by an increase in hoarding. Government therefore 
decided to alleviate the immediate distress of the lowest paid em- 
ployees by increasing the minimum basic wage, and to give to all 
employees an allowance to help them to meet the increase in the cost 
of living, but apart from this to rely on what it could do to check 
hoarding, to fix prices and generally speaking to “hang on” until the 
situation solved itself. It was correctly anticipated that in respect 
of certain commodities, e.g. cigarettes, textiles and foodstuffs other 
than rice, the black market would break itself when supplies in larger 
quantities pecame available. : 
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Generally speaking, this policy was successful, and inflationary 
tendencies were kept in check. Attempted evasion of the rationing 
system (which was confined to a few staple items of food only) was 
very common, the population generally being in no mood to postpone 
their return to pre-war standards of living, cost what it might in the 
biack market. Persuasion was of very little use, and to protect the 
consumer it proved necessary to build and maintain fairly elaborate 
machinery of food control and price control which, if not one hundred 
percent effective at least made it possible for the ordinary citizen 
who was determined to do so—and who was not frightened to report 
price control evasions—to live within his means. But restrictive 
measures alone might not have been enough to see Singapore through 
the crisis of the second reduction in the rice ration (a psychological 
crisis rather than a dietetic one, as the population was already living 
mainly on other foods), had it not been possible, at about the same 
time, to take some positive steps to bring what food there was to 
the working man or woman at cost, and enable them to bridge the 
gap between earnings and expenditure. 


The method of doing this was to establish People’s restaurants 
at which a satisfying midday meal could be brought for a reasonable 
sum. The first cf these restaurants, selling meals for 35 cents, was 
opened on the 29th of June; the idea caught on quickly and the 
emergency organization which had been formed to deal with these 
restaurants had to be rapidly extended until, by October Government 
found itself directly or indirectly responsible for the midday meals 
of some 40,000 people daily. The organization was made sufficiently 
€lastic to deal with a variety of types of feeding; besides the 
“people’s restaurant” there were “sponsored restaurants”, “industrial 
canteens’, ‘“‘people’s kitchens” and “family restaurants”. The 
cstablishment of the last-named towards the end of the year signalised 
a shift of approach, as the economic situation improved. Instead of 
catering primarily for the worker forced to take his midday meal away 
from home, restaurants were now provided for the very poor families, 
where a wholesome meal was offered for as little as eight cents. There 
are other aspects of the matter which are not merely interesting, but 
also of social significance. The schemes have been operated either 
directly by Government or under its guidance. No middleman’s profit 
has had to be considered: the Government-operated schemes have 
been entirely self-supporting and enabled good food to be sold at rates 
so far below the inflated prices current in the middle of the .year 
that they became a powerful factor in first stablising and then 
reducing the cost of living. Thus Government enterprise fought and 
defeated this section of the black market on its own ground. 
Furthermore, they put to profitable use quantities of surplus army 
stocks, such as dehydrated vegetables, which would have been a drug 
on the local market, and they played no small part in bringing the cent 
back into circulation. One of the main reasons for the high cost 
of living in Singapore has always been that the dollar, the exchange 
value of which is two shillings and four pence, is too often treated as 
though it was the lowest unit of currency. The result is that the 
cent is disregarded, especially in times of high prices, and there are 
many who require to be taught to “look after the cents; the dollars 
will look after themselves”. 
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The conditions of lawlessness and shortage of staple foodstuffs 
which have ‘been considered in the preceding paragraphs must be 
considered as the prime causes of social unrest during the period 
under review. For a detailed account of the strikes that have 
occurred, of the difficulties encountered in settling them, and of the 
general policy that has been pursued the reader is referred to a later 
section of this report (Chapter II of the succeeding part) ; here it is 
only necessary to dwell for a moment on the obvious fact that, if they 
did not constitute the originating causes of the disease, the unsatis- 
factory relations between employers and employees that existed were 
a complicating factor that made its cure infinitely more difficult. 
The aggregate of working days lost on account of strikes during these 
nine months was in the region of 850,000; even allowing for the 
fact that there is a very large labour force permanently at work in 
Singapore it is clear that this loss of effort represented a very serious 
interruption in the process of economic recovery of the Colony, and, 
if regarded in this light, has been equally detrimental to the interests 
of employers and of wage earners alike. There have been some 
occasions when strikes have been justified, after negotiations had 
failed in their purpose; very often though there were strikes without 
any prior negotiations, or demands which were impossible, and which 
were known to be impossible, have been presented to employers in 
the form of an ultimatum. More disturbing still was the phenomenon 
of men who were ready and willing to work being turned away 
because their “representatives” whom they had never elected, had 
made demands, about which they had never been consulted. And 
most disturbing of all, evidence accumulated during the year to prove 
that there are subversive and anti-social elements in the Colony who 
are actively opposed to the development of healthy trade unionism 
but are at the same time determined to use the trade union movement 
to obtain control over labour by their own means and for their own 
purposes. Furthermore the Trade Union machinery, the well tried 
- method of social betterment, is still only very partially understood in 
Singapore, it has made great strides during the past year and it is 
the wish of Government and responsible employers alike to foster 
that growth; indeed it would not be going too far to say that without 
it there can be no certainty of consolidating the gains made in the 
present period of full employment. In the majority of the strikes 
which occurred no organized body, whether a Trade Union or an 
ad hoc association appeared to represent the strikers. No single 
reason can be assigned for this. To some extent there was a genuine 
lack of experience, and a failure to appreciate the protection given 
by law to Trade Union members and their officials. But the real 
cause lies deeper, and may be summarized by saying that far less 
organizing ability is required to promote a strike than to conduct 
one successfully. In Singapore the majority of the labour force is 
iJiterate, and insufficiently educated in public affairs to appreciate 
the difference between a demand which can possibly be conceded, 
and one which can not. In addition the Chinese element of it suffers 
from the anti-social activities of age-old secret societies, which persist, 
though often in a modernized form, up to the present day, and are 
conducted solely for the nefarious advantage of their members. The 
group from which idealism and brains and leadership can be drawn, 
small enough in any community, is very small indeed among the 
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infant Trade Unions of Singapore. The road of their advancement 
cannot therefore be said to have been mapped out until every one 
of these qualities which can be drawn upon has been utilized to the 
full. It is indicative of the responsibility which Government feels 
in this connection that a Trade Union Adviser’s department was 
created and staffed in the early part of this year; the functions of its 
members do not exclude the giving of advice to Government on Trade 
Union matters, but they are mainly directed towards helping the 
members of various trades and industries to build up unions which 
will be respected by their members and employers alike and which 
could, if successfully formed, play a decisive part in raising the 
standard of living of labour throughout the Colony. 


Having then described some of the problems with which the 
Colony was faced and something of the spirit in which they were 
confronted, it remains to say a word or two of the resources in men, 
materials and money on which it was able to draw. To the men and 
women of Singapore a special word of praise is due; few of them have 
escaped much suffering, mental and physical, during the years of 
Japanese oppression, and the rapidity with which the city has 
recovered a measure of prosperity is a monument to the courage and 
industry of its inhabitants. Singapore has always been renowned 
for the enterprise of its citizens, and the continued evidence of this 
constitutes the happiest augury for the future. Throughout the 
period under review there has been work for all who wanted it; 
indeed in many trades and professions there were too few hands and 
brains for the work to be done. It appears likely that this shortage 
will continue and may even grow more acute during the succeeding 
vear. Materials too have been in short supply, and numerous 
instances occur to mind where the lack of them has retarded the 
process of reconstruction—domestic fittings, dust carts, tugs for the 
harbour, locomotives for the railway, chemicals for the water works 
and, above all, motor transport—the partial or total lack of these and 
other essential requirements has led to endless improvisation. It is 
only when looking back to the spring of this year that one realizes 
how well these improvisations have succeeded, and how many of the 
deficiencies have been made good. 


With regard to the financial standing of the Colony, the reader 
is referred to Chapter III of the succeeding Part; the remarks in this 
section will be confined to an explanation of the present position of 
the Colony with reference to projects for development and welfare 
under the Imperial Acts of 1940 and 1945. This position is in some 
ways exceptional since the local allocation under the Act is for 
£5,000,000 to Malaya, and it is therefore necessary for the two 
Governments of Singapore and the Malayan Union not merely to 
agree how it should be spent but to produce a welfare and development 
scheme for the two territories jointly. When it is further considered 
that it was necessarily fairly late in 1946 before the departments of 
Government were re-organized and re-staffed it will be appreciated 
that no detailed statement of progress can be incorporated in this 
report. From preliminary researches that have been instituted 
it does, however, appear safe to say that, so far as Singapore is 
concerned, it should be possible to strike a balance between welfare 
on the one hand, and development on the other. 
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On Thursday, the fifth of September, 1946, a meeting of the 
Advisory Council took place, as usual. The particular Thursday was 
a special occasion, however, as it was also the anniversary of the 
liberation of Singapore by the Imperial forces, and several members 
made speeches in commemoration of the event. One of these speeches 
summarized so well the events of the past, and the hopes for the 
future that it deserves to be quoted, in the form that it was delivered. 


“Your Excellency, it gives me great pleasure to rise as a 
seconder of the remarks made by the Honourable Sir HAN HOE 
LIM and to add my felicitations to Your Excellency’s Government 
on the anniversary of what will always be a very memorable 
day in the history of this Colony. In associating myself with 
the remarks of the Honourable Member, I feel proud to stress 
the fact that we—he and I—are both citizens of no mean city 
and that the elation which the 5th of September, 1945, conjured 
up in the hearts of those who belong to this Colony cannot 
possibly be fuily appreciated by those who did not belong to it. 


Your Excellency, if I proceed in a few words to touch on 
matters which are not of such a happy nature as those which my 
Honourable Friend has mentioned, it is only because I do so in 
the hope that they might have the effect of bettering the con- 
ditions of this country. We who lived for three and a half years 
under enemy domination emerged from that servitude with very 
high hopes. It was possibly a very natural human reaction that 
we should have come into liberty expecting very much more than 
cold reason might have led us to expect. We are grateful for 
what has been done both by the British Military Administration 
and Your Excellency’s Government after them, following the 
liberation of this country. But I still propose this test and it is 
the only test which any enlightened and conscientious Govern- 
ment can adopt: that test is not whether the Government has 
done well, but whether it has done as well as it might have done, 
and for the sake of this country I do ask that the responsible 
heads of Government might ask themselves this question and see 
if they cannot do even more than has already been done for 
the rehabilitation of this Colony.” 


With what success Government has responded to this test the 
reader may now judge for himself, from the evidence in the next 
Part of this Report. 
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APPENDIX A 


To HIS EXCELLENCY SiR FRANKLIN GIMSON, K.c.M.G., 
GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, SINGAPORE. 


May it Please Your Excellency, 


We, the present members of the Committee appointed 
for the purpose of considering the methods by which the 
future Legislative Council should be constituted, beg to 
submit to Your Excellency the following Report. 


At a meeting of the Advisory Council held on the 11th 
April, 1946, Your Excellency appointed this Committee, to 
consist of the Colonial Secretary as Chairman, the Acting 
Attorney-General, the President of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners and all the Unofficial Members of the Council. 

The original members of the Committee were: 

The Hon. Mr. P. A. B. MCKERRON, C.M.G., Colonial 
Secretary. 


The Hon. Mr. G. W. McL. HENDERSON, Acting 
Attorney-General. | 


The Hon. Mr. W. BARTLEY, C.M.G., M.B.E., President 
of the Municipal Commissioners. 


The Hon. Mr. G. A. Ports, 0.B.E., M.C. 
The Hon. Mr. WEE SWEE TEOw, O.B.E. 
The Hon. Mr. Pau. Samy. 

The Hon. Dr. ABDUL SAMAT. 

The Hon. Mr. TAN CHIN TUAN. 

The Hon. Mr. E. R. Koex. 


During the period of the Committee’s deliberations 
Messrs. Potts, SAMMY and WEE SWEE TEOW resigned from 
the Advisory Council, and were replaced by— 

The Hon. Mr. E. M. F. FERGUSSON. 
The Hon. Mr. M. J. NAMAZIE. 
The Hon. Sir HAN HoE LIM, C.B.E. 


Mr. G. W. McL. HENDERSON continued to sit on the 
Committee after he ceased to act as Attorney-General. 


Mr. G. E. BOGAARS acted as Secretary at the first two 


meetings, and Mr. R. W. JAKEMAN, M.C.S., subsequently. 


Six meetings of the Committee were held between the 
16th of April and the 18th of June, 1946, followed by two 
further meetings to draw up this Report. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


1. Instructions to Your Excellency are contained in 
paragraph 6 of Command Paper 6724 and the Note to 


paragraph 20 of Command Paper 6749, which read as 
follows :— 


The Governor * * * will be instructed to give 
careful consideration to the question * * * of appoint- 
ment and election to the Legislative Council, so as 
to ensure full and effective representation of the 
various sections of the community. (Cmd. 6724), 


Appoint- 
ment and 
Constitu- 
tion 


White 
Papers. 


Order-in 


Elected 
Members of 
Legislative 
Council. 
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The Governor will be instructed * * * to complete 
as soon 4s possible his local consultations with a view 
to the formal institution of the * * * Legislative Council 
with the minimum of delay. (Cmd. 6749). 


It was in pursuance of these instructions that Your 
Excellency appointed this Committee to consider and recom- 
mend to Your Excellency the steps which it will be necessary 
to take to establish a Legislative Council for the Colony of 
Singapore in accordance with the. terms of the Singapore 
Colony Order-in-Council 1946. 


2. At the outset the Committee concluded, after study- 
ing the Order-in-Council, that their recommendations should 
be confined to matters relating to the election of Elected 
Members to the Council, and took as the basis upon which 
their recommendations should be made the provisions of 
Sie 50 (2) of the Order-in-Council which reads as 

ollows :— 


In particular * * * provision may be regulating the 
election to the Legislative Council of Elected Members, 
including provision for regulating any of the following 


‘matters, that is to say :— 


(a) the persons, associations or bodies by whom 
Members are to be elected; — 

(b) the holding of elections; 

(c) the qualifications of voters; 

(d) the registration of voters; 

(e) the ascertainment of the qualifications of voters 
and candidates ; 

(f) offences in relation to election including the trial 
and punishment thereof ; 

(g) the disposal of election petitions and the de- 
termination of questions otherwise arising 
regarding membership of the Council. 


PROCEEDINGS 


3. The Minutes of the meetings form Appendix A to 
the Report. The proceedings were not recorded verbatim. 


Documents referred to by the Committee, besides the 
existing laws of the Colony, included— 

Regulations of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
for the Nomination of Members of Legislative 
Council (1921). 

Regulations made under the Nigeria (Legislative 
Council) Order-in-Council 1922. | 

The Bahamas General Assembly Elections Act. 

The Bahamas General Assembly Voters Act. 


4. On the 24th of April, 1946, a notice was issued to 
the press inviting the public to submit views on the election 
of Elected Members of Legislative Council. Seven letters 
were received in response to this invitation and were cir- 
culated to members before being tabled and discussed in 


committee. The views expressed by the Malayan Democratic 
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Union were considered sufficiently interesting to merit 


special discussion and representatives of the Union were — 


invited to attend the Committee’s fifth meeting on the 12th 
June for this purpose. A summary of the discussion forms 
Appendix D. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


5. The Committee ventured to assume that the 
maximum number of Elected Members, that is to say, nine, 
would be included in the first reconstituted Legislative 
Council. Section 16 (2) of the Singapore Colony Order- 
in-Council 1946 provides that— 


The Council shall consist of the Governor as 
President, four ex officio Members, and such Nominated 
Official Members, not exceeding seven, such Nominated 
Unofficial Members not exceeding two, and such Elected. 
Members not exceeding nine as His Majesty shall direct 
by Instructions under His Sign Manual and Signet or 

- through a Secretary of State. 


6. Having regard to the terms of Section 50 (2) of 
the Order-in-Council, (quoted in paragraph 2), the Com- 
mittee first considered whether to recommend the election 
of any Elected Members by “associations or bodies.” 


It was agreed that such bodies, to merit consideration 
for electoral purposes, should be truly representative of 
large sections of the people, or of interests of primary 
importance to the Colony. 


After examination of the status of business associations 
such as the Chambers of Commerce, and of citizen bodies 
such as the Straits Settlements Association and the 
European Association (both at present dormant), the 
Eurasian and the Straits Chinese British Association, it was 
considered by a majority that if any of them fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed they were the Chambers of Commerce. 


7. Notice was taken of the inclusion in the Legislative 
Council of the Straits Settlements from 1921 onwards of 
two Official Members elected one by the British members 
of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce and one by the 
British members of the Penang Chamber of Commerce. 
That significant and successful step to inaugurate represen- 
tation by ballot should not, it was argued, be retraced, but 
should rather indicate one direction in which such represen- 
tation might be extended. As it is a cardinal principle of 
constitutional development not to discard but rather to build 
on earlier advances, then, so far from withurawing the 
privilege of electing a Member of Legislative Council from 
the Singapore Chamber of Commerce, it was urged that 
similar privileges should be accorded to other such 
Chambers, on the grounds that the combined interests they 
represent are those of the greatest importance to the Colony, 
and that the grant to the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
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of unique electoral rights (which the Chamber enjoyed from 
1921 to 1941) was tantamount to an affirmation of policy 
acknowledging this truth. 


Furthermore, the grant of electoral rights to a mer- 
cantile body was the natural result of a policy inaugurated 
by the founder of Singapore. RAFFLES, farsighted and in 
this respect no less than in others in advance of his age, 
was determined that from the very beginning the merchants 
must be associated with the system of Government which he 
planned for the administration of Singapore. He therefore 
appointed twelve of the leading merchants to act as 
magistrates. In addition, these merchant-magistrates were 
to take a share in legislation. They were, in fact, to con- 
stitute something akin to a Legislative Council, and local 
laws and regulations were enacted by and with their advice. 


The following passages from minutes by RAFFLES about 
the same time are relevant as indicating his firm conviction 
that the future prosperity of Singapore depended on one 
thing only, and that was trade :— 

“ T have established a revenue,” he wrote, “without 
any tax whatsoever on trade” : 
ee por the head of his report to the Government of India 
in : 


““] nave declared the port of SINGAPORE to be 

a free port and the trade thereof open to ships and 

apt of every nation, free of duty, equally and alike 
a Be 


Before he died RAFFLES was able, because of his far- 
sighted and enlightened policy, to claim that Singapore had 
become “the next port to Galcutta” in the Eastern seas. 
Its subsequent development to become the chief trading 
centre of South East Asia and one of the greatest ports in 
the world has been due entirely to the grasp shown by its 
founder of the essentials inherent in its geographical 
situation. These essentials are the same today. 


On the other hand it was contended that to continue 
to offer to Chambers of Commerce privileged opportunities 
for representation on the new Council would be regarded 
by the rest of the public as a display of undue preference 
to the commercial section of the community, many of whose 
interests lie outside the Colony. Whether or not it is by 
the very existence in the Colony of those outside interests 
hie the Colony flourishes was represented as irrelevant to 
the issue. 


This was the only issue considered in the course of their 
deliberations on which members of the Committee failed to 
reach unanimous agreement. The matter was accordingly 
put to the vote and the following recommendation carried 
by a majority, the Hon. Dr. ABDUL SAMAT, the Hon Mr. 
WEE SWEE TEOW and the Hon. Mr. TAN CHIN TUAN 
dissenting. 
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8. It is recommended, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 14, 
That one Elected Member of the Legislative 
Council-should be elected by each of the undermentioned 
bodies or combination of bodies: 


(a) The Singapore Chamber of Commerce; 


Recom-. 
mendation. 


(6) The Singapore Chinese Chamber of. 


ommerce; 
(e) The Indian. Chamber of Commerce, 
The South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and | 
Chettiars’ Nattukkottai Chamber of Com- 
merce in combination. 


9. The Committee desire to stress that the fitness of 
the Chambers of Commerce for the functions thus recom- 
- Mended depends primarily on their representative character 
in relation to all departments of commerce. To ensure that 
that character is proved and maintained in every case the 
following recommendation is added (the Hon. Dr. ABDUL 
SAMAT and the Hon. Mr. TAN CHIN TUAN abstaining). 


It is reeommended— 


That before confirming the right of any Chamber 
of Commerce to participate in the election of Members 
of Legislative Council the Governor shall be satisfied 
that its constitution allows loca] manufacturing as well 
as mercantile interests to be adequately represented. 


10. Their deliberations enabled the Committee to 
reach a unanimous decision about the remaining seats 
on the Council reserved for Elected Members. They are 
firmly of the opinion that the present opportunity should 
be grasped to abandon the method hitherto adopted of 
selecting most of the Unofficial Members of Legislative 
Council as representatives of racial communities and sub- 
communities. Convenient and in many respects satisfactory 
as this method proved up to 1941 it is felt that the war period 
has hastened tendencies towards the regrouping of interests 
within the Colony go that divisions by race no longer cor- 
respond with the main divisions of social and political 
thought and aspirations. 


The Committee are of the opinion that if popular 
representation were to be granted on a community basis 
there would be grave danger, amounting almost to certainty, 
that politica] development would thereby be forced to 
proceed on communal lines. Harmony between the different 
communities has in the past been one of Singapore’s most 
precious assets. The whole aim of the new constitutional 
proposals Is to build up a sense of common political 
responsibility among the citizens of the Colony. The Com- 
mittee therefore feel that the fullest freedom should now 
be given to the people to choose their own spokesmen with 
no regard to race or religion. 
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Accordingly they recommend— 


(a) That six Elected Members of the Legislative 
Council should be elected by popular ballot of 
registered voters, and 


(ob) That for the purposes of balloting in public 
-elections the Island of Singapore and the ad- 
jacent islands should be divided into electoral 
districts. 


11. Before proceeding to more detailed consideration 
of the method of holding elections the Committee found it 
convenient to deal with the qualification of voters and the - 
extent of the franchise, firstly for the purpose of public 
elections and secondly for elections by Chambers of 
Commerce. 


As to qualification by nationality it was agreed that 
Singapore’s status as a Crown Colony required the limita- 
poe of enfranchisement to those owing allegiance to the 

rown. 


It is reeoommended— 


That the franchise be confined to British subjects by 
birth and naturalized British subjects. 


12. The Committee are conscious that in regard to 
the following recommendations they are advocating the 
widest possible extension of the franchise and that 
recommendation (b) below is in advance of practice in 
other Colonial territories. They wish therefore to 
emphasize that their next recommiendations are made 
unanimously and after careful consideration both of practice 
elsewhere and of principle. 


It is recommended— 


(a) That the franchise should be extended to both 
sexes ; 


(b) That the right to vote should in no way be made 
conditional on a person’s private means; 


(c) That no standard of literacy should be set as a 
qualification to vote; 


(dq) That no person under the age of 21 should be 
qualified to vote. 


13. The last matter to be considered in connection 
with the qualification of electors was the period for which 
an elector should be reauired to have resided in the Colony. 
The Committee were agreed that such period should be 
neither so short as to enable mere visitors to take part in 
elections, nor so long as to disable large numbers of persons 
otherwise qualified. 


A special difficulty was recognised in the probability that 
when the registers of electors are first compiled many people 
will lack the normal residence qualification owing to their 
enforced absence from the Colony during the Japanese 
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occupation, and provision to meet this difficulty is recom- 
mended below. 


It is recommended— 

That no person shall be eligible for registration as 
an elector unles he or she has been ordinarily resident 
in the Colony for a period of not less than one year 
immediately prior to the date prescribed for calculation 
of such period: 


Provided that for the purposes of the first elections 
any person who is otherwise entitled to vote shall, if he 
or she has been ordinarily resident in the Colony for 
three months prior to the prescribed date, be deemed 
to have been ordinarily resident for one year. 


14. Turning to the qualifications of voters in elections 
by Chambers of Commerce the Committee studied the 
regulations enforced by the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1921 for the election of Unofficial Members of 
Legislative Council. It was considered that with certain 
amendments the qualifications there set out for electors 
could be recommended for the purposes of future elections 
and for adoption by other Chambers of Commerce. 


It is recommended— 

(1) That in elections by Chambers of Commerce the 
right to vote should be confined to members of 
the Chambers holding elections who 

(a) if individuals, are fully qualified to vote 
in public elections of Members of 
Legislative Council; 

(b) if firms, are composed of partners at 
least 75% of whom are British subjects 
entitled between themselves to at least 
715% of the capital and assets of the 
firm ; 

(ce) if limited companies or other corporate 
bodies, are registered or incorporated 
in any part of the British Empire or 
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mendation. 
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its Dependencies, whose directors are ° 


all British subjects, and in which at 
least 75% of the voting power is held 
by British subjects. 
(2) That if elections are to be held by Chambers of 
| Commerce special provision should be made for 
the registration of their members as electors. 


15. Though refraining from too meticulous examina- 
tion of formal details, the Committee felt they were required 
to indicate how their main recommendation for public 
elections could be applied in practice. They therefore 
studied the local background with great care before coming 
to the following conclusions as a basis for recommendation. 


In dividing Singapore and the adjacent islands into 
electoral districts the territorial extent of the districts is 
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not so important as the number of electors in each. It 
should be a primary object to make the voting power of 
the separate districts as nearly equal as possible. The 
boundaries of the districts should therefore be subject to 
periodic revision. 


To achieve this object up-to-date information would be 
required from time to time about the distribution of the 
electorate throughout the Colony, and such information 
could best be obtained whenever a census is held. 


At present the statistical information available is 


neither up-to-date nor reliable; nor can it be adapted to 


show the distribution of people qualified to vote. The best 
the Committee have been able to do is to determine from the 
Municipal and Rural Board records the approximate distri- 
bution of assessed dwelling houses in Singapore, which may 
be taken as a guide to the distribution of the population and, ' 
very roughly, to the distribution of those qualified to vote. 


It would be convenient for the purpose of the first 
elections to adhere to the division of Singapore into 
Municipal and Rural Areas, as this division is familiar to 
the people and reference to known boundaries would facili- 
tate registration and polling. 


It has been found possible to divide the Municipal Area 
by a simple line into two parts each containing approxi- 
mately the same number of assessed dwellings, and the 
Rural Area can be divided similarly. A plan of Singapore 
shgwing these divisions of the Municipal _ Rural Areas 
is attached. 


16. On this survey of the en situation in 
Singapore the Committee base the following recommen- 
dations :— 

(a) That for the purpose of the public elections of 
six Members of the Legislative Council, 
Singapore should be divided into two Muni- 
cipal electoral districts each returning two 
Elected Members, and into two Rural electoral 
areas each returning one Elected Members; 

(b) That at every future census of the population 
of Singapore the census authority should 
Saati the distribution of persons qualified to 
vote; 

(c) That after every census of the population the 
boundaries of the electoral districts should be 
revised with the object of securing equality 
of voting power between the districts. 


17. The Committee did not consider that at this stage 
they were required to make exhaustive recommendations 
for the institution of electoral procedure in Singapore and 
dealt only generally with the Registration of Electors. As 
already stated, the legislation on this subject of Nigeria 
and the Bahama Islands was available for reference. The 
Committee therefore confines itself to suggesting that any 
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legislation in Singapore relating to the Registration of 
Electors should be modelled on existing legislation in other 
Colonies, and that, particularly in regard to Annual Lists, 
Revising Officers and Quinquennial Recompilation of the 
Register, the Bahamas General Assembly Voters Act 
provides a suitable model. 


18. The Committee were now confronted with a 
number of matters referred to in Section 50 (2) which, if 
they were to be dealt with in detail would involve drafting 
complete regulations for the holding and conduct of 
elections. It was felt that to do this before their principal 
recommendations had been considered would be premature. 
Accordingly the following matters. 


(a) The ascertainment of the qualifications of voters 
and candidates ; 


(b) Offences in relation to elections, ‘including the 
trial and punishment thereof, and 

(c) The disposal of election petitions and the 
determination of questions otherwise arising 
regarding membership of the Council, 


are made the subject of the following general suggestions: 


It is suggested that any legislation in Singapore 
relating to these matters should be modelled on existing 
legislation in other Colonies. It is also suggested that the 
disposal of election petitions should be brought within the 
competence of the Supreme Court. 


19. Since writing this report the attention of the 
Committee has been directed to new legislation on the 
subject of elections passed this year by the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago. This legislation is known to be the 
result of long experience besides being up-to-date. It 
contains some departures from that already considered and 
much that may be useful. The Committee suggests that it 
be considered when the legislation for the Colony is under 
preparation, together with any new legislation that may 
be introduced in connexion with the inauguration of the 
new constitution of Ceylon. 


All of which is submitted for Your Excellency’s 
consideration. 


Signed W. BARTLEY. 
A. SAMAD. 
TAN CHIN TUAN. 
EDWARD R. KOEK. 
P. A. B. MCKERRON,, E. M. F. FERGUSSON. 
Chairman. M. J. NAMAZIE. 
HAN HOE LIM. 
G. W. McL. HENDERSON. 


SINGAPORE, 8th August, 1946. 
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APPENDIX B 


REPORT OF. THE 
MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
SINGAPORE 


19TH AUGUST, 1946 


To HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF SINGAPORE. 
Sir, 

The Municipal Constitution Committee was appointed 
by you on or about the 15th May, 1946 to make recommen- 
dations for the early re-establishment of the Singapore 
Municipality. The names of the members and the terms 
of reference are fully set out in the letter dated 15th May, 
1946 from the Colonial Secretary, Singapore, to the members 
of the Committee a copy whereof accompanies this report 


as annexure A. Mr. LEE Siow MONG was appointed to be 
the Secretary of the Committee. 


. _The Committee has held seven meetings and a copy 
of the Minutes of those meetings accompanies this Report 
as annexure B. 


3. Before making any decisions on the questions of 
substance involved in the terms of reference, the Committee 
caused to be published in the local newspapers circulating 
in Singapore advertisements welcoming suggestions on the 
matters concerned from any Association or any member 
of the public. These advertisements were published in the 
following newspapers on the following dates namely :— 


(i) The Straits Times:—3lst May, 1st and 3rd 


June, 1946. 

(ii) The Malaya Tribune:—31st May, 1st and 3rd 
June, 1946. 

(iii) The Sin Chew Jit Poh:—lIst, 8rd and 5th 
June, 1946. 


(iv) The Nanyang Siang Pau:—3lst May, Ist and 
3rd June, 1946. 


(v) The Utusan Melayu:—30th May, 3rd and 7th 
June, 1946. 


(vi) The Tamil Murasu:—30th May, 3rd and 4th 
June, 1946. 


4. The Committee also obtained from Ceylon and 
India copies of Ordinances and other information relating 
to the Municipal Constitutions of Ceylon, of Colombo, and 
of Bombay. 
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5. Suggestions were received by the Committee, in 
reply to the said advertisements, from the following 
Associations and persons namely :— 


The Singapore Ratepayers Association. 
The Malay Union, Singapore. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Singapore. 
The Clerical Union, Singapore. 

The Sinhalese Association of Singapore. 
The Malayan Democratic Union. 

The Indo-Malaya Association. 

The Straits Chinese British Association. 
The Eurasian Association, Singapore. 
Dr. K. KIRAMATHPATHY. 

I. I. M. NAGALINGAM, Esq. 

Mrs. Tay LIAN TECK. 

L. M. BANERJI, Esq. 


Their suggestions were duly considered by the Committee. Annexure 


Copies of their suggestions accompany this Report and are Supeustions 


marked collectively as annexure C. received in 
6. The Recommendations of the Committee are set ace a 
out at the end of this Report. ee 
prot 
RECOMMENDATIONS printce) 


1. After careful consideration we considered that 
either 27 or 24 is the optimum number of Municipal 
Commissioners (apart from the President), with the 
preference slightly in favour of the former, which fits itself 
better into our other proposals, and which we recommend 
accordingly. 


| 2.—(a) Two thirds of the Goimmdissionste should be 

chosen by direct election by wards; and one third of the 
Commissioners should be nominated by H. E. the Governor 
in accordance with the subsequent recommendations of 
this report. 


(6) Elections should be held annually on some date in 
each year such as December 1st which will not conflict with 
important days or holidays. 


(c) The normal term of office for Commissioners 
should be three years. This should be extensible indefinitely 
by re-election but no nominated Commissioner should be 
renominated so as to serve more than 2 consecutive terms 
of 3 years without interruption. One third of the Com- 
missioners should be elected or nominated each year so as 
to ensure a continuing body of Commissioners with 
experience as such. 

(d) The first general election should elect 18 Com- 
missioners, 2 for each ward. Nine seats will be reserved 
for Governor’s nomination. 

(e) It is recommended that His Excellency should use 
his power of nomination to ensure that any important 
interest which has not obtained representation should be 
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represented, and thereafter to maintain the balance determined by 
the results of elections. For instance, if no woman Commissioner 
is elected, he may find it desirable to nominate one. 

(f) At the end of one year one third of the Commissioners 
elected in the first general election will retire and similarly at the 
end of the second year and the third year. Thereafter one third 
namely those longest in office will normally retire each year. 

(g) In the event of any vacancy occurring during the period of 
cffice of any Commissioner, the person elected or nominated to fill 
such vacancy shall vacate his office at the date on which the person 
whose place he fills would have gone out of office if he had continued 
to be a Commissioner. 

(kh) The provision of a roster for retirements during the first 
three years presents no real difficulty. 

We give an example which is capable of several variations. 


To Retire at end of To Retire at end of To Retire at end of 
st year 2nd year 3rd year 
1B 1A 
2B 2A 
3B 3A 
4B 4C 
5B 5C 
6B 6C 
TC TA 
8C 8A 
9C 9A 








The numbers represent the Wards which can be given dis- 
tinguishing numbers either generally or for this purpose only. 


The letters have the following meanings :— 


C—nominated member; 

B—elected member returned with a lesser majority in the first 
election as distinguished from A—elected member returned with a 
greater majority in the first election at which two members will be 
elected for each ward. So far as regards the nominated members, 
when they are nominated three of them can be appointed for a 
1-year term, 3 more for a 2-year term, and the remaining 3 for a 
3-year term. 

(i) Any election at which less than 200 valid votes are cast shall 
be void. If any election is void the Governor may in his discretion 
either order another election to be held or he may fill the vacancy or 
vacancies by nomination. 

(j) We have also considered another well-known method of 
reserving seats for representation of minorities whereby a number 
of seats are reserved to be filled by direct election, not nomination. 
In this system, all candidates for a reserved seat must be eligible 
members of the minority section for which the seat is reserved; but 
all registered voters can vote for any of such candidates. We prefer 
the system we have recommended above to this system. 
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3. We recommend that the qualifications for the office of 
Commissioner should be:— 


The candidate (a) must be of full age 


and (6) must be able to speak, read and write 
English 

and (c) must be a British subject or British protected 
subject 

and (d) must have resided in Singapore for a total 


period of at least three years of which 
at least six months must be within the 
period of. twelve months immediately 
prior to the date of his registration as a 
Municipal Voter 
and (e) must be registered as a Muncipal Voter. 
He must have one of the following property qualifications 
namely :— 

(i) He must be the owner of immovable property within the 
Municipality of Singapore having an assessed annual 

value of not less than $720.00, 


- or 

(ii) He must be the occupier of any premises within the 
Municipality let separately of an assessed annual value 
of not less than $720.00. 


Provided always that where two or more persons or a partnership 
firm are owners or occupiers of qualifying property the annual value 
at which such qualifying property is assessed shall for the purpose 
ol this section be deemed to be divided in the proportion of their 
several shares in that qualifying property or in the partnership and 
each such owner or occupier or partner shall be deemed to be an 
owner or occupier of qualifying property of an annual value equal 
to his proportionate share therein. 


4. The metnods of election and appointment recommended by us 
have already been set out in the foregoing recommendations. There 
should be nine Wards namely:—Katong, Geylang, Serangoon- 
Balestier, Tanglin, Pasir Panjang and four wards in the thickly 
populated centre of the Town, namely Rochore, Jalan Besar, City and 
Telok Ayer. The Ward boundaries should be as set out in the plan 
and explanation annexed hereto. 


5. The qualifications of Municipal Electors should be as 
follows :— 
The Elector should be: 
(a) of sound mind and 
(b) of full age and 
(c) a British subject or a British protected subject and 
(d) he should have the same residential qualification as is 
set out in paragraph 3(d) above and 
(e) he should have one of the following property qualifications 
namely :— 7 
(i) He should own immovable property within the 
Municipality of Singapore, in respect of which 
he has paid rates for the half year prior to the 
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last annual preparation of the Register of 
Electors, having an assessed annual value of 
at least $60.00; or 


(11) He should be the occupier of premises within the 
Municipality of Singapore of the assessed 
Annual Value of not less than $120.00 or 


(iii) He shouid be the occupier of part of premises 
within the Municipality of Singapore for which 
he pays:a monthly rent of not less than $10.00 
or 


(iv) He should be the occupier of or lodger in premises 
within the Municipality of Singapore for 
which he pays a monthly sum of not less than 
$60.00 in respect of board and lodging. 


6.—(1) We recommend that 


No person shall be qualified to be or to continue to be a Singapore. 


Municipal Commissioner who :— 


(a) is not of sound mind 

(b) has been sentenced to imprisonment for any offence 

(c) is or who becomes a bankrupt 

(d) is or who becomes an alien or is or becomes the holder of 
@ passpoit issued by an alien Government 

(e) is a Municipal or Government employee (excepting the 
Municipal President) (Note:—This is not to include 
pensioners). 

(f) is disqualified for being elected to or being a member of 
the Singapore Municipal Commission under any law 
relating to corrupt or illegal practices 

(g) without the written permission of the Governor, is con- 
cerned or interested in any contract or work made with 
or done for the Commissioners or who without such 
permission as aforesaid becomes so concerned or 
interested 

(h) is a member of the Armed Forces of the Crown on full 
pay or in active employment 

or : 
(2) is a regular minister of a religious body. 
There should be no sex disqualification. 


NOTE: Sub-sections 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Section 8 of the Municipal 
Ordinance of the Straits Settlements (Cap. 135) should be re-enacted 
ill our opinion. 


There is no need to recommend any special grounds of disquali- 
fication of Municipal Electors. 


7. We are opposed to enlarging the territorial scope of the 
Municipal Administration to include the whole Island of Singapore. 
This may be possible and desirable in the future but we consider 
not at the present time. Our reasons for this recommendations are 
as follows :— ; 

(a) The Municipal services are organised to deal with urban 
not rural areas. Certain requirements for urban and 
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rural areas differ greatly. The Government Health 
Service and some other services in the present Rural 
Board area are suitably organised for a rural area and 
as they form a part of a general Malayan Service with 
a large cadre, casualties can always be replaced by 

_ transfer from other areas. No such reservoir of trained 
personnel for rural work is available to the Singapore 
Municipal Commissioners. 


(b) We favour a policy of raising the standard of public 
services and utilities within the Municipal area to the 
highest possible point. We think that dispersion of 
effort must result in dilution and lowering of standards 
within present Municipal limits. On the other hand, 
a high standard at ‘the centre itself creates a desire and 
a tendency to spread outwards. If rural areas are to be 
brought within the Municipal zone of administration it 
seems that-the necessary result must be a general 
lowering of the standards of such services (for example) 
as ri aa malaria prevention and mosquito 
control. 


(c) At present many of the services and amenities provided by 
the Rural Board are provided largely for the benefit of 
the Armed Forces of the Crown. The provision of 
strategic roads and other works for their benefit should 
be a matter for the Imperial Government or the Colony 
Government; certainly it should not be a Municipal 
liability to be carried out at the cost of the ratepayer. 


(d) Finance—At present the Municipal finances are bearing 
a considerable strain. To take in the whole or any large 
part of the present Rural Board area is bound to result 
in an increase of expenditure and therefore of taxation. 


(e) If the result of expansion of the Municipal limits is not 
going to be considerably increased or improved services 
in the rural areas, we see no advantage in expansion. 
If the result of expansion is going to be considerably 
increased and improved services in rural areas the cost 
will also be greatly increased. 


(f) When conditions change and when more of the Island 
becomes suburban, this subject can and no doubt will be 
re-considered. For the present we favour a policy of 
gradual 2xtension of Municipal boundaries so as to take 
in urban and suburban areas (as distinguished from 
rural areas) as they get built up (or possibly even in 
advance of that) but we are not in favour of wholesale 
incorporation of rural areas. 


(g) We have considered the desirability of making recommen- 
dations for the inclusion within the Municipal limits of 
certain specified areas but having already made our 
recommendations on the principles to be followed in 
extending the Municipal Boundaries we think the 
application of those principles should be left to the 
Singapore Municipal Commissioners. 
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8. Wedo not recommend any immediate alteration in the scope 
of the Administration of the Town of Singapore either as to area 
or scope of duties. If the Singapore Municipal Commissioners 
consider that any such alteration is desirable they can of course 
make their own recommendations at any time. 


9. We do not consider that our recommendations involve any 
alteration in the financial arrangements of the Singapore Municipal 
Commissioners. 


10. We have discussed the appointment of a Mayor as unpaid 
head of the Municipality, working with a Commissioner as paid 
Senior Executive Officer, following the practice in India and Ceylon. 
We consider that the changes which we have recommended are already 
wide in their scope and that any such additional change should wait 
until the result of the working of the changes already recommended 
can be ascertained. The new Commissioners can always make their 
own recommendations on such a matter. 


11. We put forward as a Schedule to this Report recommen- 
dations for statutory provisions for Electoral registers of Municipal 
Electors. 

Dated this 19th day of August, 1946. 

J. Laycock, Chairman. 
W. BARTLEY. 

H. P. BRYSON. 

LEE CHIM TUAN. 

TAN CHIN TUAN. 

N. A. MALLAL. 

F. J. KEMLO. — 

ABDUL AZIZ BIN JSHAK. 


WARD BOUNDARIES 


KaTONG—Along Changi Road from extreme Municipal boundary 
westward to Telok Kurau Road, down Telok Kurau Road to 
Joo Chiat Terrace, along Joo Chiat Terrace westward to Joo 
Chiat Road, across Joo Chiat Road to Crane Road, and down 
Crane Road and then along Ipoh Lane to Tanjong Katong Road, 
across Tanjong Katong Road to Dunman Road crossing and then 
to the Geylang River at its nearest bend and down the River 
alongside the Airport to Tanjong Rhu. 


GEYLANG—From Changi Road along northern boundary of Munici- 
pality to Paya Lebar Road to Macpherson Road, down Macpherson 
Road to the Alkaff Road—Macpherfon Road—Serangoon Road 
cross roads, then down the road to the Municipal Incinerator 
on Map Sheet 3L/12/5 at point 87-8-13:3, thence down to creek 
to Arthur Bridge and down the river to the sea. 


SERANGOON—BALESTIER—From Bukit Timah Road—Cavenagh Road 
cross roads down Bukit Timah Road to Kandang Kerbau Bridge, 
down Sungei Road to Clive Street, Kampong Kapor Road, Verdun 
Road, Kitchener Road, Serangoon Road, up Serangoon Road to 
Rumah Miskin down Lavender Street to Bendemeer Road, and 
from Bendemeer Road up the creek. 
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TANGLIN—F rom. Thomson Road Municipal boundary down Thomson 
Road to New Cemetry Road, Cavenagh Road, Clemenceau Avenue, 
Tank Road, River Valley Road, then along River Valley Road to 
Delta Road, Alexandra Road. 


PASIR PANJANG—From the River Valley Road-Kim Seng Road- 
Irwell Bank Road cross roads down Kim Seng Road and Outram 
Road to Sepoy Lines Police Station, along Cantonment Road, 

. Keppel Road, Trafalgar Street to the sea. 


The remainder of the Town area is divided into two main 
divisions by the Stamford Canal, and each division is subdivided into. 
two as follows :— 


AREA NORTH OF THE STAMFORD CANAL—This is divided into two by 
a line along Queen Street, Arab Street to the Rochore River, 
down the river to the sea. 


AREA SOUTH OF THE STAMFORD CANAL—This is divided into two by 
a line down Havelock Road to New Bridge Road into Upper 
Cross Street, Cross Street to the sea. 


The following are the four wards in this area: 

ROCHORE—Area east of Queen Street—Arab Street line, north of the 
Stamford Canal, z.e. up the mouth of Stamford Canal to Queen 
Street, along Queen Street to Arab Street, turn left to the 
Rochore River, down Rochore River to the sea. 


JALAN BESAR—Area west of the Queen Street—Arab Street line, north 
of the Stamford Canal, i.e. from Queen Street-Stamford Canal 
junction up'Stamford Canal and along Clemenceau Avenue, 
Cavenagh Road and follow the SERANGOON—BALESTIER Ward 
beundary line. 


City—Area north of the Havelock Road—New Bridge Road—Upper 
Cross Street—Cross Street line, south of the Stamford Canal, 1.e. 
from Teluk Ayer Basin up along Cross Street, Upper Cross 
Street, New Bridge Road, Havelock Road then along the TANGLIN 
foe boundary iine to the Stamford Canal, down the Canal 

e sea. 


TELUK AYER—Area south of the Havelock Road—New Bridge Road— 
Upper Cross Street—Cross Street line, south of the Stamford 
Canal, 1.e. from Teluk Ayer Basin up along Cross Street, Upper 
Cross. Street, New Bridge Road, Havelock Road then along the 
PASIR PANJANG Ward boundary line down to the sea. 
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ANNEXURE A 


COLONIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
SINGAPORE, 15th May, 1946. 


J. LAYCOCK, ESQ., 
C/O CHAN, LAYCOCK & ONG, 
NUNES BUILDING, 


Sir, 


SINGAPORE. 


I nave the honour to inform you that His Excellency the Governor 
has appointed a committee to make recommendations for the early 
re-establishment of the Singapore Municipality and to invite you to 
serve as a member of this committee, of which you will be the 


Chairman. 


2. The following are the terms of reference :— 
To consider and advise on: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


The number of Commissioners. 

Whether they should be elected or appointed or partly 
elected and partly appointed. 

The qualifications, if any, for the office of Commissioner. 

If elected the method of election, e.g. by general voting, 


by voting by wards or election by selected bodies or 
other methods. 


The qualifications of electors. 


Whether any particular classes or individuals should be 
under disability either in regard to taking office as 
Commissioners or as electors. 


Whether there should be any alteration in the scope of 
the administration either as to area or scope of duties. 

If such alteration is recommended, to make recommen- 
dations also as to financial matters involved. 


Any other matters which appear to the Committee to arise 
in connection with any of their recommendations. 


The other members of the Committee are :— 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LEE CHIM TUAN. Mr. W. BARTLEY, C.M.G., M.B.E. 
TAN CHIN TUAN. Mr. H. P. BRYSON. 

N. A. MALLAL. 

F. J. KEMLO. 


Che ABDUL AZIZ BIN ISHAK. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. P. BRYSON, 
Colonial Secretary, Singapore. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER I 


POPULATION 


As the last Census was taken in 1931 and the only enumeration 
that has been made since that date is one compiled by the Japanese 
in 1944 no reliable population figure for Singapore exists at the 
moment. This fact is of the utmost importance in assessing the value 
of birth and death rates, and indeed of any comparative figures in the 
field of local vital statistics. Thus any contemporary statistical 
deduction has to be accepted with caution, though general conclusions 
may be based on the material available provided that due attention 
is given to proper medical observation. 


The relevant figures are— 


1931 (census) . 557,745 
1941 (estimated) 769,216 
1944 (Japanese) = 860,000 
1946 (ration card strength) 948,303 


As the average yearly population increase for all races between 
1931 and 1941 was only some 3.2%, the 4.7¢- increase on the 1946 
estimate is improbable unless it is accepted that the occupation and 
post occupation periods have resulted in a permanent change. Only 
the new Census can confirm or refute the correctness of the ration 
card strength. While no sufficiently accurate assessment of present- 
day population by race is possible the following table on the 1931-1941 
position is an indication of the general trend. 






























































BIRTHS 
Total Number of Births Recorded for Singapore 
By Race. 1940-1946 | 
—_—— 1940 =: 1941 1942, 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Europeans 2838 281 44 1 2 5 85 
Eurasians 245 267 228 145 141 124 304 
Chinese © 27,742 28,234 922,956 26,406 25,434 = :19,808 31,209 
Malays 3,511 3,778 2,977 3,226 3,877 2,633 4,400 
Indians 1,755 1,654 1,309 1,315 2,051 1,734 2,482 
Others 254 207 121 173 217 137 174 

' Total 33,795 34,421 27,635 31,266 31,722 24,441 38,654 
By Sex. 1940-1946 

t 

—~~ 1940 =: 1941 1942 19431944 1945-1946 
Male 17,539 17,665 14,439 16,172 16,412 12,794 = 20,173 
Female 16,256 16,756 13,195 15,094 15,310 11,647 = 18,481 
Unknown : ss Ss : = <s 

Total 33,795 34,421 27,635 31,266 «31,722 24,441 38,654 

Male births per 100 51.9 51.3 52.2 51.7 517 52.3 52.2 
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While nothing is to be gained by attempting a present day birth 
rate and a comparison with previously recorded figures in the absence 
of a sufficiently accurate population calculation, there is no doubt that 
the number of births recorded during 1946 more or less corresponds 
to the pre-occupation level, and there is an indication that the number 
is increasing. Can this be taken as an indication of the period of 
prosperity experienced by certain large sections of the population 
during the year under review? There was a particular and definite 
increase in the number of Indian births over the pre-war period. 
European births were naturally less owing to the many European 
wives still abroad. The slight increase in males per 100 births is 
interesting, but this is a fact which can usually be recorded in countries 
which have undergone and emerged from a period of war. 


DEATHS 3 


Total Number of Deaths Recorded in Singapore 
By Race. 1940-1946\ 


eeeares 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Europeans and No 

Eurasians ng 211 details 343 213 373 293 153 
Chinese es 12,521 avail- 22,678 16,300 27,541 21,561 11,357 
Malays 24 1,965 bale 3,631 2,930 9,603 8,662 2,103 
Indians aa 895 2,993 2,340 §,015 4,625 1,581 
Others aes lll 186 147 215 184 74 
Unknown ons 2 2 6 4 5 19 


Ae ee 


Total ., 15,705 15,978 29,833 21,936 42,751 35,330 15,287 


By Sex. 1940-1946 
san , 1940 = 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451946 














ee ee ee 


Male fe 0,487 9,730 18,694 13,718 29,515 24,304 9,357 
Female ed 6,216 6,245 = 11,137 8,212 13,232 11,021 5,926 
Unknown a 2 3 2 6 4 5 4 

Total .. 15,705 15,978 29,833 21,936 42,751 35,330 15,287 








ee ee ee 
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The number of deaths recorded since the liberation shows a 
remarkable decline compared with the occupation period, and now 
appears to be below the pre-war level. Again nothing is to be gained 
by attempting death rates in the absence of reasonably accurate 
population statistics. There is no doubt however that the death rate 
has declined as compared with the 1940/41 period. However as it 
can be accepted without argument that many of the less robust died 
during the occupation period the value of this decreased figure as a 
guide to present conditions is open to question. 


With regard to the causes of deaths,’ diseases such as beri-beri 
and malaria, respiratory ailments, infantile convulsions and bowel 
affections show a remarkable decline since the liberation, although 
deaths from malaria are still well over the pre-war figure. Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis has attracted much attention of late. While it is clear — 
that there has been a remarkable drop in recorded deaths since the 
liberation, it would also appear that the position in regard to this 
disease is again more or less the same as pre-war. Detailed figures 
are to be found.in the Appendix at the end of this Chapter. 
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Although conclusions such as these can reasonably be made, it 
must .be noted that statistics founded on death certificates must be 
accepted with considerable reserve. In the rural districts death 
certification is still conducted in a most prirhitive manner—and some 
fifth of the population lives outside the City limits. Even in the 
Municipal Area where certification is made by medical men a propor- 
tion of the cases are not seen until after death. Some 18.61 of rural 
deaths and 7.43 of urban deaths were reported from unspecified fever, 
senility and infantile convulsions mn: 1946 as compared with 16% and 
6.5% respectively over the occupation period. Certification under 
these heads can hardly be said to be accurate. 


Infantile Mortality reported in Singapore 

















By Race. 1940-1946 
— 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Europeans and No No 
Eurasians 28 Infor No 40 details 29 21 
Chinese 3,831 mation details 4,837 3,952 2,560 
Malays 737 771 763 617 
Indians ae 194 353 504 244 
Others & Unknown 29 51 25 25 
Total 4,819 » 7,340 6,052 9,039 §,273 3,467 
By Sex. 1940-1946 
—— 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Male 2,597 No No. 3,134 No 2,685 1,874 
Female 2,221 Infor- details 2,918 details 2,588 1,593 
Unknown 1 mation 8 of . 
Total 4819 .. 7,340 6,052 9,039 ~=—«6,273~—«3,467 


5 io Ex ny ny ee ee 


Infantile mortality seems to have reached a lower than pre-war 
level, the rate per 1000 births being about 90 now as compared with 
142 in 1940. What is the significance of this decline? It is felt by 
expert medical opinion that present general health conditions in the 
Colony cannot be claimed as the deciding factor. During the Japanese 
regime mortality went to a remarkably high level in all directions 
and there is no doubt that many of the less robust perished during that 
period. This fact may be of importance in the existing low infantile 
mortality rate. Another cause is the increased attention given to free 
milk feeding, and increased feeding in general, in Welfare Centres 
during the period of the B.M.A. and since. The majority of infant — 
deaths are recorded from amongst the Chinese section of the population 
when rice consumption, particularly of the polished variety has 
decreased considerably over the period under review. It is thought 
by some experienced observers that this and the lack‘of other unsuit- 
able foods in the market may be the outstanding factor in the reduced 
infantile mortality figure. 


There is a genera] impression from informed medical sources that 
an important section of the really poor is more under-nourished and 
in poorer general health than before the war. Adequate statistics to 
support or to refute this opinion are not available and all that can 
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be said for certain is that a proportion of children are seriously under- 
weight and of very poor physique, while that those kept under observa- 
tion are not increasing their weight in a normal manner, as the 
following figures show :— | 


AVERAGE HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF 382 SCHOOL Boys 


FEBRUARY APRIL OCTOBER 
1946 1946 1946 Loss or {Expected 

Age | Number gain in | gain in 
in of weight weight 


Years} children | Height |Weight | Height |Weight | Height |Weight |Feb.-Oct. |Feb.-Oct. 
inches | pounds| inches jpounds | inches |pounds 


42.8 40 42.8 41.3 43.6 39.8 | —9.2 lb. + 3b. 
45.1 45.1 45.2 46.3 46.1 43.8 | —1.3 Ib. +4 Ib. 
45.9 45.4 46.0 47.4 46.6 45.9 | +0.5 lb. +4 Ib. 
47.3 48.7 47.7 51.3 48.2 48.8 | +0.1 Ib. +4 Ib. 
50.) 51.9 49.5 54.2 50.5 52.6 | +0.7 Ib. +4 Ib. 
51.3 58.9 51.9 62.8 52.4 60.0 | +0.1 Ib. 4-4 Ib. 
03.4 64.4 53.7 67.8 54.6 67.0 2.0 Ib. +6 Ib. 
54.7 68.5 55.1 71.8 30.1 71.3 | +2.7 Ib. +8 Ib. 
57.1 78.3 57.4 80.6 58.8 82.2 | +3.9 Ib. +8 Ib. 
59.3 86.3 59.0 87.6 60.9 88.6 | +2.3 Ib. +9 Ib. 








Children in hospital wards also appear to show a lowered 
resistance to illness and serious disease is more frequently met in the 
school groups than heretofore. 


LABOUR AND MIGRATION. (April—December, 1946) 


Lack of the necessary organisation made it impossible to collect 
adequate statistics of migration and labour movement over the period. 
It would appear however that some 35,000 people left the Colony 
during the latter part of 1946, 10,000 being Indians, 1,000 Ceylonese, 
the rest Chinese. Temporary Dutch residents are not included. Only 
the following entries by sea have been recorded since the advent of 
Civil Government in April, 1946. 


Male Female 
From China and Hong Kong .. 3,852 1,628 
From other countries | -. 9,626 2,148 


While all the former were Chinese, the majority of the latter were 
also of this nationality. The proportion of labourers in this total was 
small and 20 to 25% of the entries from “other countries” were on 
a temporary visit only. 


Some thousands of repatriates entered the Colony during the 
latter part of the year but these were in addition to the above figures. 
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CHAPTER II 


OCCUPATION WAGES, LABOUR ORGANISATION 


_ Considerable progress was made in 1946 towards re-establishment 
of relatively normal occupational opportunity though the high cost of 
living and other factors, mainly concerned with rehabilitation, have 
delayed complete restoration of a settled labour economy. 


In the early days of the Liberation, under the British Military 
Administration, the Government was practically the only employer. 
Gradual resumption of Civilian business enterprise restored other 
openings for employment, so that soon after the re-establishment of 
Civil Government it could be said that the form of normal labour 
employment had been restored, even though conditions remained 
unsettled as regards opportunities available, wages paid and output 
achieved. For example certain industries sprang into existence or 
expanded greatly to supply temporary shortages, due mainly to the 
lack of import from abroad. They flourished for a time but were 
already declining before the end of the year. As such may be 
instanced: Rubber Milling—to deal with the accumulated stocks of 
rubber left behind by the Japanese and with the rubber from reopened 
estates in the Peninsula from which the machinery had been removed 
during the occupation. With the recovery of estate machinery and the 
completion of processing of accumulations this industry dwindled 
considerably ; Cigar Manufacture: Many small factories were estab- 
lished to supply a temporary need. By the end of the year only ten 
out of forty remained in operation; Manufacture of Latex-cups: (the. 
small cups attached to rubber trees to collect the latex). After a 
burst of intense activity in the early part of the year to supply losses 
during the years of the Japanese occupation this industry declined 
considerably. Other industries similarly affected were rope-making 
and the manufacture of matches. 


The building industry is still the largest employing industry in 
Singapore. The extensive expansion and rehabilitation programmes 
of the Services have resulted in the absorption of most of the building 
labour available with a consequent shortage which is one of the factors 
responsible for the present high cost of building—now six to seven 
times what it was in pre-war days. Wages in the building trades 
are very high; a carpenter is now paid 21/—- to 23/- per day, usually 
with free food in addition, compared to a wage of 3/— to 4/- per day 
and free food before the war, while individual output has declined. 
Other wages in the industry are similarly inflated and this factor, 
together with the high cost of materials has made housing construction 
economically unprofitable to the private investor. 


Among principal employers in Singapore are the Municipality, the 
Government Public Works Department, and the Harbour Board while 
the Services now rank high among employers of direct labour as 
distinct from that employed through contractors. 
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A comparison of pre-war and present day employment figures is 
interesting as shown in the following table for 1937 (the most recent 
pre-war figures available) and for 1946. 
Malays, Javanese 


























19387 Indians Chinese and Others Total 
Public Works .. 1,496 - 206 222 1,924 
Municipality .. 5,883 1,227 1,294 8,404 
Services .. 4,501 144 1,084 6,329 
Misc. Govt. Depts. 1,261 1,750 143 3,754 
Factories, etc. .. 6,074 38,104 1,605 45,783 
Estates as 496 1,112 1,055 2,663 
Total .. 19,711 43,143 6,003 68,857 
Malays, Javanese 
1946 Indians Chinese and Others Total Japanese 
Public Works .. 1,111 92 462 1,665 — 
Municipality -. 98,902 892 1,611 6,405 1,500 
Services .. 9,485 6,439 4,733 20,657 18,000 
Misc. Govt. Depts... 1,387 229 626 2,242 — 
Factories, etc. .. 5,915 54,775 9,413 70,102 — 
Estates ia 148 416 372 936 — 


Total .. 21,948 62,843 17,117 102,008 19,500 


Civilian employees .. 102,008 
J.S.P. ua ee 19,500 
Grand Total .. 121,508 


These figures show that there has been a great increase in the 
total number of labourers employed and also show how the Services 
have risen as direct employers of labour. In 1937 they employed 9% 
of the total. In 1946 the percentage has risen to 20°Z. 


An interesting point is the decline in the number of labourers 
employed by the Municipality and by the Public Works Department. 
This is due to the difficulty of obtaining replacements in face of 
commercial competition. 


In an endeavour. to prevent inflation Government assessed, by 
means of a cost of living enquiry, an equitable scale of wages for daily 
paid labourers and adhered to that scale despite the fantastic increases 
paid by commercial undertakings. That policy was largely successful 
although it became evident towards the end of the year that some 
adjustments might be necessary in view of the increased cost of 
rationed rice. 

In pre-war days an unskilled labourer employed by the 
Municipality or Public Works Department earned a minimum of fifty 
cents (1/2d.) per day. He is now paid a minimum of one dollar thirty- 
seven cents (3/21A,d.) per day. Of course he gets in addition, other 
benefits, such as free housing, light and water or an allowance in lieu, 
free medical treatment and full pay sick leave, generous gratuities 
after long service, so that the discrepancy between his present day 
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wage of 3/214d. per day and the 6/- or 7/— of his commercial counter- 
part is not so great as would appear. 

The wage rates paid by the Services, and the Government and 
Municipality are generally the same. Some of those rates are:— 


$c $ c. 

_ Unskilled labourer 1 45 
~ Plumbers: Grade I 4 244 64 
Grade II wy 3 84—4 24 
Grade III its 3 52—3 84 
Carpenters: Grade I 3 84—4 40 
7 Grade II 3 36—3 84 
| Grade III 2 84—3 36 
Masons: Grade II .. . 8 52—3 84 
Grade III a 2 80—3 36 
Mechanics: Grade I si 4 24-4 64 
Grade II Sif 3 84—4 24 
Grade III se 3 52—3 84 


($1.00 =2/4d.) 


Among the larger employing industries may be mentioned: The 
Rubber Industry—milling, storing and packing, treatment and manu- 
facture of Rubber goods. In 56 places of employment 6,400 persons 
are at work. Transport services absorb two thousand though this 
figure does not include drivers of taxis (estimated 2,000) or Rickshaw 
pullers and Trishaw pedallers (estimated 14,500). Engineering works 
employ 2,700 in 144 places of employment. The term Engineering 
as applied to Singapore employment is somewhat vague and covers a 
variety of small activities which might sometime be classified as black- 
smiths, mechanics, etc. The individualism and versatility of the 
Chinese workman preclude any hard and fast designation. A small 
shop which to-day may repair a motor car may be found- to-morrow 
manufacturing metal appliances. 


This individualism is well demonstrated by the large number of 
small businesses operating in Singapore. Some two thousand places 
_ of employment give work to just under 50,000 persons. If from these 
totals are taken the larger employers it is found that there are more 
than 790 manufacturers employing less than five workmen. 


The local workman is reluctant to accept any substitute for rice 
and when the official ration is inadequate for his needs persists in 
buying “Black-Market” rice at greatly enhanced prices. To meet his 
consequent increase in outlay he demands—and hitherto has been 
given—increases in wages. Combined with further increase in outlay 
due to the high cost of consumer goods—again due to shortage of 
supply—and increases of wages to meet this further outlay this con- 
tinual raising of wages has resulted in the point being reached where 
locally manufactured articles cannot compete with the imported article 
—when the latter are obtainable. The increases of wages which have 
resulted in this situation often amount to as much as 1,000. 


Shortage of labour consequent on intensive and uncontrolled 
rehabilitation and expansion by the Services combined with the short- 
age of rice and consumer goods has altered the whole structure of 
wage rates. ; ; 
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The normal working day is eight hours. The Labour Ordinance 
_ still permits a maximum of nine hours but local workmen have long 
since achieved an eight hour day by collective bargaining. 


Some examples of wages now being paid and the comparative 
figure for pre-war days will be of interest. (See comparative table 
at the end of this Chapter). 


When compared with a cost of living increase assessed in 
December, 1946 at 314 times the 1939 figure it will be seen that the 
wage earner has, in general, improved his standards. (No very 
accurate statistical figures for living costs are yet obtainable). 


Such improvement has not spread to the salaried worker to the 
same extent, few of whom have had their salaries increased sufficiently 
to meet the full rise in living costs. Government, which largely sets 
the standard for commercial rates of salaries for locally domiciled 
employees, introduced a cost of living allowance in June to help its 
employees. This was raised in August and again in December to a | 
figure of 30% plus ten dollars (23s. 4d.) to monthly paid employees 
earning less than fifty dollars per month (£5 16s. 8d.); the same 
to married employees earning more than fifty dollars per month (with 
a maximum allowance of one hundred and sixty dollars (£18 13s. 4d.) 
and a 20% allowance plus ten dollars to unmarried employees (maxi- 
mum one hundred and ten dollars or £12 16s. 8d.). Basic salaries on 
which these allowances are granted remain on the pre-war scales. The 
cost of living figures quoted above apply to locally domiciled employees. 


Officials from overseas have not suffered to the same extent. It 
is true that their servants, even at minimum employment, now cost 
three times what they did pre-war, clothes too are four to five times 
as expensive, laundry three times and all recreation at least double, 
but food has not doubled its pre-war cost while that of the locally 
domiciled worker become four times as costly as it was formerly. 


Labour generally has been unsettled throughout the period, as was 
only to be expected. A new development is the interest taken by some 
labour groups in political matters, not merely of Malaya and neigh- 
bouring countries, but of the world general. 


One pre-war activity of this Department (which was then some- 
what differently constituted) was the encouragement of Association 
of workmen on the lines of Trade Unions. An Ordinance to provide 
‘for the registration and supervision of Trade Unions was introduced 
in 1941 but could not be effectively operated owing to the outbreak 
of the Japanese War. That Ordinance was made operative in May, 
1946 and a Registrar of Trade Unions appointed to administer it. 
A Trade Union Adviser was also appointed in June, 1946 to advise 
and assist groups of workmen and employers to form themselves into 
responsible associations and to register themselves as Unions. About 
one hundred and eighty such Unions gave notice of their intention to 
register but at the end of the year only eleven had completed the 
necessary formalities to comply with the law. The following is a list 
of those eleven unions with the number of members :— 

Members 

1. Singapore Harbour Board Staff Association .. 765 

2. Singapore Transport Vessel Workers Association 3,500 


3. Singapore Hire Car Association .. a 389 
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| Members 
4. Singapore Chinese Electric Saw Millers’ Associa- 
tion a si a 17 
5. Singapore Clerical and Administrative Workers 
Union... : ae ses * <2, 
6. Malay Seamen’s Union of Singapore os 602 
7. The Indian Bakeries Employers Association... 8 
8. Chinese Seamen’s Union, Singapore Branch .._= 1,600 
9. Government and Municipal Labour Union -- 4,372 
10. Singapore Seamen’s Union = .. 2,297 
11. Sihgapore Municipal Services Union gue 974 


This lack of registration by no means prevented Union activity 
and in the nine months, April to December, 1946, demands for 
improvement of conditions were frequently put forward by bodies of 
workmen acting as Trade Unions and very often resulted in strikes. . 
Altogether there were 47 strikes during the period resulting from 
Trade disputes. 


When the Labour Department becomes aware of the existence 
of a dispute encouragement is given to both parties to discuss the 
points in dispute and to settle the matter themselves. Usually one 
or other of the parties asks for assistance from the Department which 
is always readily given. Either the parties come to the office or an 
Officer of the Department goes to the work place and meets both 
parties together and attempts to effect a compromise agreeable to both 
sides. Officers of the Labour Department are specialists who speak 
one or more of the languages of the people of the country, know the 
conditions under which they work and understand their psychology. 
They have all long experience of conciliation work in every type of 
dispute—including labour disputes—and the results of their concilia- 
tion work have on the whole been very successful. 


If the parties to a dispute cannot settle their differences by direct 
negotiation in this way they may, if they both agree, place the dispute 
before an Arbitration Board or before an Industria] Court. Under 
the Industrial Court Ordinance power is given to the Commissioner 
for Labour or to the Governor to set up Arbitration of various kinds. 
Local workmen are never eager to resort to these formal methods of 
arbitration but prefer rather to reach agreement through the 
assistance of the Labour Department or through the mediation of 
Community leaders. Only once in the period under review did both 
parties to a dispute agree to refer to an Arbitration Board and in 
that case the matter was finally settled before the Board was appointed. 


Trade Unionism is still in its infancy in Singapore and in some 
measure appears to be following the development experienced in 
England in the early part of last century. But there seems to be 
little general spontaneous urge among workmen for a Trade Union 
movement and, with a few notable exceptions, it is left to the energetic 
and usually politically minded few to coerce the mass into Union 
membership and activity. In this connection the special position of 
the Singapore Federation of Trade Unions should be noted. It had 
its origin in a politically minded group and came into prominence soon 
after the liberation as a political labour body. It was in fact not, as 
the title would imply, a Federation of existing Trade Unions but a 
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Committee which existed for the formation of Trade Unions with 
executions controled by the Committee,—quite a different thing. Its 
aim has been to establish new Unions, or to contro] existing Unions, 
and so ultimately to control all labour. Its method has been to foster 
dissension in well established Unions, to form “break-away” Unions 
and by force and intimidation to disrupt peacefully progressive 
Associations. 

Many of the strikes which took place during the year were in 
prosecution of this policy, as the presentation of demands to employers 
and the staging of a strike are the almost invariable results of the’ 
formation of a Union—in order to establish its power and convince the 
workmen of its usefulness. This is a stage in the growth of Unionism 
in this country which is to be expected and which must be outgrown 
if democracy is to take root and grow in this Colony. 


The Labour Department, as reconstituted after the liberation, is 
an amalgamation of the former department which dealth with Indian 
and other non-Chinese labour matters and of that portion of the former 
Chinese Protectorate which was responsible for Chinese Labour. The 
Department continues to operate in the building formerly occupied by 
the Chinese Protectorate. During the period the staff of the Depart- 
ment has been subject to considerable change. On the resumption of 
civil government there were three British Military Administration 
Officers still available for the Department but only two Officers of the 
Department with local experience. As Officers with pre-war experi- 
repence in labour matters returned from post-internment leave they 
replaced Military Administration Officers until, by the end of the year, 
the staff consisted of three Malayan Civil Service Officers, one Officer 
of the Malayan Administrative Pool, who had, before coming to 
Singapore, considerable experience as a Trade Union official in 
England, and two Chinese Inspectors of Labour. It is proposed in 
1947 to appoint also two Labour Officers, one of whom will be Chinese 
and one Indian. During the year the Chief Inspector of Machinery 
moved his office to the Labour Department building preparatory to 
becoming a sub-department of the Labour Department. The Chief 
Inspector of Machinery, among other duties, supervises the implement- 
ing of safety regulations in factories. The Labour Department advises 
Government on labour matters, enforces the labour laws, endeavours, 
by conciliatory methods to prevent trade disputes or to assist in their 
settlement should they occur, acts as a link between labourers or 
employers and Government and advises and assists labourers’ and 
employers when required. It has always been the practice of the 
Labour Department to give any member of the public direct access 
to its officers and this practice is being maintained. 

The Commissioner for Labour has powers under the Labour, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Chindren, Industrial Courts and Trade 
Disputes Ordinances. Under the Labour Ordinance Officers of the 
Department have judicial power to hear claims by Chinese workmen 
in respect of their wages and conditions of work and to make such 
awards as may seem proper. This is of great benefit to the workmen 
who are saved the delay and expense of ordinary civil modes of proce- 
dure. It is proposed to extend this facility to all workman. During 
the period under review 79 such claims, involving almost $23,000, were 
enquired into. Orders were made for $15,000 of which $10,500 had 
been paid up and distributed to claimants by the end of the year. 
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Inspection of working places is regularly carried out by the 
Labour Inspectors and the Department works in close liaison with 
the Government and Municipal authorities responsible for administra- - 
tion of health and building laws. Altogether 200 inspections were 
carried out during the period. A new and useful development of the 
Department is the operation of a Labour Exchange. The Exchange 
was instituted bythe Military Administration and has been continued 
under the Civil Government. Its activities are increasing as its use- 
fulness becomes more widely known. In all 13,244 names of persons 
seeking work were registered between April and December, 1946 and 
7,811 persons were placed in employment through the Exchange. The 
chief difficulty experienced was that of keeping track of those register- 

- Many who obtained employment independently neglected to 
inform the Exchange. Introduction of reply postcards with free 
postage facilities has done much to improve this defect. It is hoped 
that it may be possible to send an Officer to India to study the operation 
of employment exchanges in that country. 


The Labour Department also undertakes on behalf of employers 
the investigation of claims for gratuities and for Savings Society 
monies. Ejighty-two such claims were investigated. 


The Commissioner for Labour works in close liaison with the 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation who is not connected with 
the Labour Department. Details of all claims for compensation are 
sent to the Commissioner for Labour who watches the interests of 
the workmen. In the majority of cases correct compensation is 
arranged in the Labour Department and is paid without argument. 
Should there be a disputed case the Commissioner for Labour acts on 
behalf of the claimants and appears on their behalf at the hearing 
before the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation. No fees are 
charged for the assistance given by the Labour Department. 


In all 480 accidents were reported during 1946 of which 34 were 
fatal. In fatal cases it is usual for the compensation to be paid to the 
Commissioner for Labour on behalf of the dependants. The Commis- 
sioner usually invests the money in the Post Office Savings Bank and 
makes periodical payments to the beneficiary. Ninety-six P.O.S.B. 
accounts were in operation at the end of the year—seventy nine of 
these being pre-war accounts. 


Repatriation of Southern Indian Labourers is undertaken by the 
Labour Department if such labourers are retiring either on the 
grounds of age or ill-health. Seventy-one such labourers were repat- 
riated together with thirteen dependents. When desired the Depart- 
ment also collects and despatches to India any gratuity or savings 
money due to repatriates. No charge is made to labourers for any 
of these services. 


Generally speaking, 1946 was a year of reconstitution of the 
Labour Department and re-establishment of its activities. Conse- 
quently, no legislation affecting labour conditions was enacted nor was 
effect given to any further conventions of the International Labour 
Organisation. The need for improved legislation is fully recognised, 
however and it is probable that there will be action to remedy defects 
in the coming year. 
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CHAPTER III 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION ‘ 


The approximate Revenue for the period 1st April to 31st 
December, 1946, amounted to $28,941,262.11. The accounts of the 
Colony have not been closed and the above figure is provisional. This 
figure was $3,817,799.89 less than the original estimate of $32,759,062. 
The main cause of this is that no payment was received on account of 
accumulated currency profits to the 31st December, 1945, for which 
it was estimated that $10,000,000.00 would be received. It has not 
been possible, however, to complete the accounts of the Currency 
Commissioners in time to enable the profits to be distributed. The 
revised estimate of Expenditure for the period was $33,041,387.61 as 
against the original estimate of $33,061.834.00. 


The revised estimated Expenditure under the Appropriation 
Account of the 1946 3% Rehabilitation Loan for the period 1st April 
to 31st December, 1946 was $10,373,530.92. 


(i) —REVENUE 
Details of Revenue are shown hereunder :— . 
Heads of Revenue April to December, 1946 


$ c. 
1. Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue 
not otherwise classified .. 21,699,678 26 


2. Fees of Court or Office, payments for 
Specific Services and Reimburse- 


_ ments-in-Aid i 32 517,364 06 
3. Posts and Telegraphs ov oa 2,838,530 17 
4. Rents on Government Property - 1,059,205 57 
d. Interest ors e ae 1,800,013 84 
6. Miscellaneous Receipts(a) | — 1,010,954 21 


Total exclusive of Land Sales and 


Grants-in-Aid _ 28,925,746 11 


Land Sales and Premia on Grants... - 15,516 00 
Grants-in-Aid Colonial Development - 
Fund oe sa a —_ 
TOTAL REVENUE .. 28,941,262 21 


(a) $10,000,000.00 entered under this Head in the 1946 Estimates as 
Singapore’s share of Currency Profits was not received in 1946. 
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(ii) —EXPENDITURE 
The particulars of Expenditure are set out below :— 

























& eX) 
3 aS 
220 f- as 
PE Ken 3 . 
Heads of Expenditure R i aS 3 TOTAL 
Ree B<e8 
SQ Pa pe 
> wn a © os 
Pe ) EWS 
3 5<m 
$ c $ c. 
1. Charge on account of the Public 
Debt... a 1,606,518 75 | 4,155,964 28 | 5,762,483 03 
2. Pensions, Retired allowances, Gratui- 
ties, ete. 1,840,950 00 928,811 05 | 2,769,761 05 
3. Charitable Allowances ‘and Contri- 
butions .. 74,695 00 74,695 00 
4. Governor-General ies are 274,751 00 Agr oe 274,751 00 
5. Governor .. es 98,514 71 1,192 69 99,707 40 
6. Malayan Civil Service . ek 298,890 00 ahs 298,880 00 
7. Straits Settlements Civil Service .. 30,240 00 30,240 00 
8. Straite Settlements Legal Service .. 38,475 00 38,475 00 
9. General Clerical Service ; 661,425 00 661,425 00 
10. Colonial Secretary ee 119,244 00 119,244 00 
11. Agriculture 10,406 00 10,406 00 
12. Audit os 44,007 00 44,007 00 
13. Chemistry 63,838 00 63,838 00 
14. Chinese Secretariat 29,241 00 29,241 00 
15. Civil Aviation : 96,950 00 99,056 00 
16. Co-operative Societies as 5,360 00 5,360 00 
17. Customs and Excise .. xs 539,298 00 539,298 00 
18. Economic Affairs ess sis 79,280 00 a 79,280 00 
19. Education - a 1,628,257 00 65,000 00 1,693,257 00 
20. Estate Duty Office .. sis 37,113 00 < 37,113 00 
21. Film Censorship ae oie 24,582 00 16,447 60 41,029 60 
22. Fisheries .. oe 62,482 00 ee 62,482 00 
23. Foreign Exchange Control 39,570 00 39,570 00 
24. Forests .. P 11,345 00 11,345 00 
25. Gardens, Botanical a 72,451 00 113,132 23 
26. Immigration and Posner is 104,080 00 104,080 00 
27. Judicial... ae 219,860 00 219,860 00 
28. Labour... ‘ x 64,495 00 64,495 00 
29. Land and District Offices on 64,319 00 64,319 00 
30. Legal ea 50,884 00 50,884 00 
31. Malayan Security Service ai 320,690 00 = 320,690 00 
32. Marine ne we 359,689 22 165,404 16 525,093 38 
33. Marine Surveys ne ee 39,614 00 305 70 39,919 70 
34. Medical .. i 412,774 00 92,000 00 504,774 00 
35. Medical Health Branch ea 424,755 00 168,034 46 592,789 46 
36. Medical, Social Hygine Branch .. 171,263 00 a 171,263 00 
37. Medical, Hospitals and ERs 3,996,411 00 184,858 88 | 4,181,269 88 
38. Medical Store 84,570 00 se 84,570 00 
39. Meteorological - ig 84,165 00 84,165 00 
40. Military Expenditure .. oa 346,500 00 sie 346,500 00 
41. Miscellaneous Services re 8,659,627 00 281,622 29 8,941,249 29 
42. Museum and Library, =e fe 42,910 00 6,708 03 49,618 03 
43. Official Assignee be 23,264 00 £6 23,264 00 









Carried forward 23,257,753 68 


6,109,136 37 | 29,366,890 05 
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(11) —EXPENDITURE—continued 


Head of Expenditure 


Brought forward 


44, Police : 

45. Postal Services 

46. Printing Office 

47. Prisons Ae 

48. Public Relations 

49. Public Works 

50. Public Works Recurrent Expendi. 
ture : 

50a. Public Works Extraordinary 

51. Social Welfare : 

52. Statistics .. 

53. Subventions 

54. Surveys 

55. Telecommunications 

55a. Trade Union Adviser 

56. Transport . 

57. Treasury 

58. Veterinary 

59. Arrears of pay, Gratuities and pen- 
sions to Volunteers and their de- 
pendants 

40. Arrears of pay and pensions to 
Members of the Civil Defence 
Services 

61. Arrears of pay to ex- internees 

62. Rehabilitation Grant to Govt. Sub- 
ordinates — 

63. Claims for services rendered and 
goods supplied prior to occupation 

64. Claims in respect of Requisitioning 
and Hiring 

65. Expenses of the Issue of the 1946 
Rehabilitation Loan 


Total 





for 1946 


Revised Estimate 
of Expenditure 


23,257,753 68 


3,726,270 28 
1,012,421 00 
236,588 00 
523,941 00 
94,761 43 
237,386 00 


1,673,309 00 
159,681 22 
1,000,000 00 
87,307 00 
29,052 00 
126,688 00 
570,325 00 
9,755 00 
25,125 00 
70,521 00 
200,503 00 


ct lc al ere EE Re See 


33,041,387 of 


Estimated Expenditure 
under Appropriation 
Account of 1946 3% 
Rehabilitation Loan 


6,109,136 


44,100 
5,752 


I, 247, 134 


"690 : 


111, 774 


700,060 
860,930 

28,845 
785,945 

73,017 
276,298 
129,846 


10,373,530 


37 


92 


TOTAL 


29,366,890 


3,770,370 
1,018,173 
236,588 
523,941 
94,761 
237,386 


1,673,309 
1,406,815 
1,000,000 
87,997 
29,052 
(126,688 
682,099 
9,755 
25,125 
70,521 
200,503 


700,060 


860,930 
28,845 
785,945 


73,017 


276,298 . 


129,846 


43,414,918 5 


05 


28 
80 
00 
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The new Departments provided for under Expenditure are those 
of Governor-General, Broadcasting, Economic Affairs, Malayan 
Security Service, Public Relations and Social Welfare. 


No contribution was made towards the cost of Imperial Defence 


No major Public Works Extraordinary were carried out during 
the period. 


It has not been possible to prepare a statement of assets and 
liabilities of the Colony of Singapore, as no decision has been arrived 
at regarding the distribution of assets and liabilities between 
Singapore and the Malayan Union on the separation of the Settlements 
of Penang and Malacca from Singapore and, secondly, because the 
Malayan Unallocated Account, to which all major expenditure prior 
to and immediately succeeding the ;eoccupation was debited, has not 
yet been allocated. 


(iii) —-PUBLIC DEBT 


1. The Straits Settlements 3% Loan 1962/72 amounting to 
$30,000,000 was issued on the 15th October, 1936. The loan is managed 
by the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. This loan was 
allocated entieely to the Singapore and Penang Harbour Boards which 
bear all charges for Interest and Sinking Fund. | 


2. . The Straits Settlements 3% War Loan 1952/59 amounting to 
$25,000,000 was issued on 2nd September, 1940. 


This loan was raised for the purpose of making a contribution 
to the Imperial Government towards the cost of financing the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The loan was secured as to both principal and interest 
upon the general revenues and assets of the Colony. The intefest. on 
the loan is not liable to any tax which may be introduced in the Colony 
other than Estate Duty. The Crown Agents, acting as the Straits 
Settlements Government Trustee, manage the Sinking Fund by invest- 
ing the money set aside in accordance with the provisions of section 16 
of the General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance (Chapter 236). 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bankin yz Corporation, Singapore, manage 
the loan on behalf of the Straits Settlements Government. 


3. The Straits Settlements 3% War Loan 1953/60 amounting 
to $10,000,000 was issued in July, 1941. This loan was raised for 
the purpose of making a further contribution to the Imperial Govern- 
ment towards the cost of financing the prosecution of the war. The 
principal and interest are both secured upon the general revenues and 
.assets of the Colony. The interest on the loan is not liable to any 
tax which may be introduced in the Colony other than Estate Duty. 
The Crown Agents manage the Sinking Fund. The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, Singapore, was appointed to manage 
the loan on behalf of the Straits Settlements Government. 


4, War Savings Certificates were issued from the 1st September, 
1940, through the Post Office. The amount of the issue was limited 
to $20,000,000, but the sales amounted to $8,675,378 only. The whole 
‘ of this amount was donated to the Imperial Government as a contribu- 
tion to the cost of prosecuting the war. The principal and interest 
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are both secured upon the general revenues and assets of the Colony. 
A sum is appropriated annually from the general revenues and assets 
of the Colony and placed to the credit of the War Savings Certificates 
Sinking Fund. 


5. The Singapore 3% 1946 Rehabilitation Loan 1962/70. The 
total issue is limited to $50,000,000. The first issue amounting to 
$25,000,000, raised on the 8th July, 1946, was fully subscribed. A 
further $15,000,000 was issued on tap as from the 12th October, 1946, 
and $7,787,200 had been subscribed on the 31st December, 1946. 


The principal and interest are charged upon the general revenues 
and assets of the Colony. Sinking Fund contributions are approp- 
riated at half-yearly intervals from the general revenues. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation manage this loan. 


(iv) —TAXATION 


The revenue from taxation is mainly derived from duties on 
liquors, tobacco and petroleum imported into and consumed in 
Singapore. The other main items are Stamp Duties, Estate Duties 
and Entertainment Duties. The total revenue under the main head 
of Duties, Taxes and Licences for the year 1946 was $21,699,678.26. 
This farmed the major portion of Singapore’s revenue. The yields 
under the principal items were as follows:— 


$ Cc. 
Liquor Duties a .. 7,628,131 72 
Petroleum Revenue .. .. 2,338,234 16 
Stamp Duties ive a 253,979 89 
Estate Duties re on 608,558 87 
Tobacco Duties oe .. 6,946,604 66 
Entertainment Duties .. 2,455,047 20 


The duties on petroleum remained unchanged throughout the year, 
but those on tobacco and intoxicating liquors were increased with 
effect from the 27th May, 1946. Entertainment Duties were increased 
and the basis of calculation altered with effect from the 15th December, 
1946. 


(v)—ESTATE DUTY 


Estate Duty is collected under the Estate Duty Ordinance (Cap. 
227) on the estates of deceased persons. 


The rates of Estate Duty form a graduated scale, rising from 12 


to 40% according to the aggregate value of all the property liable 
to duty on the death. 


The Estate Duty Office was re-opened in September 1946 in order 
to provide facilities to enable legal personal representatives of deceased 
persons to extract Grants of Probate or Letters of Administration. 


The total amount of Estate Duty collected in the year 1946 was 
$608,558.87. 
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(vi)—-STAMP DUTIES 


Stamp Duties are imposed om all documents required to be 
stamped under the provisions of the Stamp Ordinance (Cap. 228). 


The principal duties are :— 


Agreement under hand only .. 25 cents 
Bill of exchange including Pro- | 
missory Note 55 ..  § cents for every 

$100—or part thereof 

Cheque .. ace .. 4 cents | 

Conveyance 7 .. $1.50 for every 
$250—or part thereof 

Mortgage ~ .. $1.00 for every 
$500—or part thereof 

Receipt .. 4 .. 4 cents. 


The Stamp Ordinance also provides for the imposition of a duty 
on bets and sweepstakes. During the period under review, racing 
had not yet been resumed by the Singapore Turf Club and the amount 
collected in respect of sweepstakes promoted in the Colony in connec- 
tion with race meetings held in the Malayan Union was negligible. 


CHAPTER IV 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 


A.—CURRENCY 


The Currency circulation as at 31st December, 1946, was as 
follows :— 


Notes:— — 
$ Cc; 
(1) Pre-invasion issues t.e. notes issued 
before the fall of Singapore .. 160,360,703 50 
(11) Re-occupation issues z.e. notes issued 
since the liberation of Malaya .. 230,925,548 79 


(iii) Total notes issued into circulation .. 391,286,252 29 


Coins :— 
$ Cc 
(i) Coins in circulation before the fall of 
Singapore— 
Silver .. si .. 22,955,549 85 
Copper or Bronze .. i 2,976,165 54 
(ii) Coins issued into circulation sinc 
the liberation of Malaya— 
Silver .. af is 1,154,866 65 
Copper or Bronze .. 25 202,050 22 


(iii) Total coins issued into circulation 27,288,632 26 
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2. The note circulation as at 15th February, 1942, was 
$221,974,005.30, and it has been the policy since the liberation to 
withdraw gradually these issues in exchange for new notes of different 
designs. As at 31st December, 1946, pre-invasion issues to the value 
of $61,613,301.80 have been withdrawn from circulation for destruc- 
aoe leaving the balance of $160,360.703.50 still in circulation at that 

ate 


3. Despite the fact that coins issued into circulation before the 
fall and since the liberation total $27,288,632.26, their actual circula- 
tion is almost nil. Apparently, there is an inclination on the part 
of the public to hoard coin and this together with the fact that probably - 
a major portion of the coin has already been melted down for orna- 
mental and industrial purposes accounts for the present shortage of 
coin in circulation. 


4. Since the liberation, the territory in which Malayan Currency 
circulated formerly has been extended to include British North Borneo 
and Sarawak. The Governments of those territories have expressed 
their intention to adqpt Malayan Currency as legal tender and are, at 
present, negotiating to enter the Malayan Currency Agreement. 


The following amounts have been issued into circulation in those 
territories up to 31.12.46— 


B.M.A.(B.B.) B. N. B. Sarawak Total 
Notes .. 11,200,000 2,407,769 00 400,000 14,007,769 00 
Coins... 289,080 13,960 47 — 303,040 47 


11,489,080 2,421,729 47 400,000 14,310,809 47 


Note :—These amounts are included in the total circulation figures shewn in 
peragraph 1 
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B.—BANKING AND EXCHANGE 


The following Banks had establishments in the Colony during the 
period under review :— 

The Ban Hin Lee Bank, Ltd. 
The Bank of China. 
The Banque de I’Indochine. 

* The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
The Indian Bank, Ltd. 
The Indian Overseas Bank, Ltd. 
The Kwangtung Provincial Bank. 
The Kwong Lee Banking Co., Ltd. 
The Lee Wah Bank, Ltd. 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
The National City Bank of New York. 
The Netherlands Trading Society. 
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The Netherlands India Commercial Bank. 

The Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation. 

The Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The United Chinese Bank, Ltd. 


2. Inthe early part of 1946 the banks which were (and still are) 
operating under the Moratorium, did very little normal banking 
business other than the receiving of cash. There was little use to 
which the funds so received could be put, and it was not until about 
the middle of the year when private trading, particularly with regard 
to imports and exports, began to revive in any volume that banking 
transactions of all kinds showed large increases. The end of the vear 
under review has showed great progress on the road to recovery. 


3. Since lst January, 1946, four of the larger banks, designated 
as fully authorised banks, have operated as official agents of the 
Foreign Exchange Control in all banking transactions where transfers 
of funds between the Sterling Area and places outside that Area are 
involved. The banks also acted as purchasers of gold on the Control’s 
vehalf. All other banks which are nembers of the Malayan Exchange 
Banks Association are permitted to huy and sell exchange under rules 
laid down by the Foreign Exchange Control. The procedure followed 
‘in these matters is similar to that in ferce in the United Kingdom. 


Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


The number of depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank on 31st 
December, 1946 was 75,581. The number of new accounts opened 
was 26,309 while 5,763 were closed resulting in a net increase of 20,546 
depositors. 


2. The approximate amount standing to the credit of the 
depositors as at 3lst December, 1946 was $22,867,437. 


3. The accounts of the Post Office Savings Bank have not yet 
been closed and the above figures sre subject to adjustment. | 


4. The figures shown are in respect of the Straits Settlements 
See Office Savings Bank and include the figures for Penang and 
alacca. 


CHAPTER V 


COMMERCE 
A.—'TRADE 


Singapore is the principal ocean port of Malaya but, while it 
handles a very considerable part of the trade passing to and from 
the Malayan Union, it is largely dependent on entrepot ‘trade between 
its non-Malayan neighbours and other markets. 


Foreign trade statistics for Singapore and the Malayan Union are 
combined and published on a Pan-MalJayan basis as in pre-war years, 
the first publication since the Japanese occupation being issued for 
the month of August, 1946. Inter-Malayan trade is not included in 
these figures. For the purpose of this report, however, it has been 
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possible to compile statistics of Singapore’s foreign imports and 
exports, but these again exclude movements between Singapore and 
the Malayan Union. 


Singapore’s total recorded trade in merchandise, excluding Parcel 
Post, Bullion and Species for each of the months April to December, 
1946, were as follows :— 


1946 Imports Exports Total 
April 29,159,331 15,837,049 44,996,380 
May 30,662,867 21,033,427 51,696,294 
June 38,586,081 30,290,511 68,876,592 
July 66,986,980 41,410,438 108,397,418 

¢ August 71,226,274 62,181,930 133,408,204 
September 88,090,929 55,170,314 143,261,243 
October 96,201,937 17,362,618 173,564,555 
November 61,551,057 70,541,723 132,092,780 
December 89,382,346 67,142,582 156,542,928 

Total .. 571,847,802 440,970,592 1,012,818,394 


(N.B.—Large quantities of War Department stores are not 
included in these statistics). 


Comparative 1939 figures for an equivalent period of 9 months :— 
311,142,126 304,324,005 615,466,131 


Price indices weighted in accordance with trade in 1939 show 
that the latter’s 1946 value (19389 = 100) was approximately 373. 
(This has to be taken with reserve, for 1939 weights are not an exact 
reflection of the Colony’s 1946 trade structure). For purposes of 
quantitative comparison the hypothetical 1939 values would be:— 


Exports , Total 

$ $ | $ 
1,160,560,000° 1,135,128,000 2,295,688,000 
Thus, while the money value of Singapore’s 1946 trade was one-and-a- 
half times that of 1939, its total quantity was just under half. The 
proportion of imports was higher in 1946 than pre-war but the adverse 
balance of trade was by no means as high as would be expected in a 
period of rehabilitation. 


It should be noted that there was a remarkable recovery of trade 
between April and October during which period it was quadrupled. 
The sudden drop in November was due to the Harbour Board strike 
which lasted 3 weeks and severely affected the Colony’s rehabilitation. 
The enforced restriction on imports did, however, have the peculiar 
effect of providing the Colony with its first favourable trade balance 
since the re-occupation. 


Imports 
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The rapid development during this period reflects credit on the 
resource and ingenuity of local merchants and European business 
houses in re-opening old and establishing new overseas trade connec- 
tions under difficult economic and in some instances political 
conditions. 


Much of the ground work was carried out during the period of 
military administration, and the results of this became evident later 
on in the year. It can reasonably be assumed that had there been 
no trade restrictions to conserve exchange or world allocations of 
certain essential commodities in short-supply, there would have been 
a further marked increase in the trade figures both for imports and 
exports. Moreover, the necessity of conserving essential supplies for 
Malaya’s population and industries made it imperative during a period 
when Relief Supplies were having to be allocated on a population rather 
than trade basis, to prohibit or severely restrict the export of many 
commodities for which Singapore is the natural established distribu- 
tion centre for the neighbouring countries of Netherlands East Indies, 
British Borneo and Siam. A large part of this trade has always been 
conducted on a barter basis and loca] merchants experienced difficulty 
in finding suitable goods during 1946 to exchange for the produce of 
those countries. This had a material effect on Singapore’s normal 
entrepot trade. 


It is estimated that 80 to 85% of Malaya’s foreign imports and 
between 70 and 80% of its exports passed through the port of 
Singapore. The lower percentage for exports is chiefly due to direct 
shipments of rubber from Malayan Union ports. In 1939, Singapore’s 
percentage of the total Malayan foreign trade in merchandise was 
approximately 67 for imports and 55 exports. 


' The following Table shows the approximate percentages of trade 
with principal countries, together with comparative figures for 
193 


. » 





IMPORTS EXPORTS Tora, TRADE 





1946 1946 1939 1946 1939 
% % % % % 

United Kingdom .. 13.8 27.1 10.9 20.1 12.5 
Canada ex .6 1.7 3.8 1.1 2.5 
Australia 11.8 1.6 2.8 6.9 2.8 
British India 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.8 5 ee 
Other British Possessions 12.8 7.9 6.7 10.5 9.7 
Continent of Euro 4.0 5.9 10.5 4.9 7.8 
United States of America 1.7 37.3 43.0 18.8 24.8 
China wa 12.1 2.0 oO 7.3 22 
Netherlands East Indies 28.8 6.6 5.5 18.2 17.1 
Siam .. as 6.6 1.4 1.9 4.1 8.7 
Other Countries .. 4.2 4.5 10.9 4.3 8.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





The figures quoted above show changes in distribution of trade 
by countries in 1946, as compared with 1939. Larger proportions of 
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_ imports were received from Australia, India and China, and of exports 
consigned to the United Kingdom, India, Other British Possessions, 
China and the Netherlands East Indies. Factors which have influ- 
enced the relative total values of trade by countries include the specific 
allocations of certain commodities in short supply, restrictions 
on imports from non-sterling countries for the purpose of conserving 
foreign exchange, the limited supplies available of certain commodi- 
ties from some sources, shipping facilities and restriction on exports 
of goods required for Malaya’s own consumption or subject to alloca- 
tion. The degree to which individual factors affected the trade varied 
according to the commodity, country of origin and destination; it is 
not possible to assess accurately the effect of each, but all naturally 
tended’ to have an adverse effect on Singapore’s entrepot trade. 


Rubber.—During the period under review, exports of rubber, a 
commodity of major importance to Singapore’s entrepot trade, were 
subject to world allocation. The total quantity exported was 259,778 
tons, of which 103,574 tons were consigned to the United Kingdom 
and 122,435 tons to the United States of America. Imports, other 
than Malayan Union rubber, totalled 139,252 tons, the bulk of which 
were received from the Netherlands East Indies. 


_ m.—In the absence of smelting facilities, owing to the destruc- 
tion of the plant, only small quantities of tin from stocks found on 
pitas laa were exported during 1946. Exports were under strict 
control. 


Pepper.—The keen demand for pepper in consuming countries 
provided a stimulus which made trade in this commodity very active. 
April to December imports and exports were 16,919 and 19,062 tons, 
respectively. Corresponding figures for the full year 1939 have been 
exceeded by over 4,000 tons. Imports were principally from the 
Netherlands East Indies and exports were consigned to most pre-war 
destinations, including United Kingdom, Continent of Europe, North, 
South and Central America, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong and China. 


Sago Flour.—The chief market for Sago Flour was India where 
it is used for size and starch in the textile industry. The relaxation 
of export prohibition in May gave rise to inflated prices during the 
period May to September—While these restricted shipments to the 
U.K., they undoubtedly fostered production in Sumatra, Sarawak and 
Riouw, Singapore’s principal sources of supply. April to December 
imports and exports at 19,327 and 24,054 tons respectively, were 
slightly less than half the quantities shipped in the corresponding 9 
months of 1939. Exports of tapioca were disallowed and supplies 
conserved as a substitute foodstuff to rice. 


Copra and Coconut Oil.—Singapore’s trade has been more acutely 
affected by export restrictions on copra and coconut oil than by those 
on any other item of Straits Produce. Singapore oil mills, however, 
absorbed considerable quantities of copra imports, producing coconut 
oil for domestic consumption, for limited export to Hongkong and the 
N.E.I., and for an expanding local industry in the manufacture of 
lower grades of household soap. 
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Comparative 1946 and 1939 figures are as follows :— 


Copra Coconut Oil 
Imports Exports Exports 
April—December, 1946 .. 27,739 1,429 5,332 
34 0f 1939... .. 84,450 84,033 . 16,730 


Forest products.—The quantity of saw-logs imported, other than 
from Malayan Union was approximately equivalent to imports for a 
corresponding period in 1939. There was a local demand for sawn 
timber but it was possible to allow the export of restricted quantities 
of soft woods amounting to 18,255 tons of 50 cubic feet, the countries 
of destination in order of importance being China, Hong Kong, Arabia, 
Mauritius, Aden and Netherlands East Indies. This total was 
Na 15,000 tons more than the corresponding average for 

9. 


Unrestricted trade in forest produce, such as rattans, gums and 
resins, tanning substances, reptile skins, etc., was allowed and ready 
markets were found for these products which comprise an appreciable 
part of Singapore’s entrepot trade. Import values of gums and resins, 
rattans and gambier, were $5,067,401, $3,397,123 and $1,602,903, 
respectively. Export values for the same commodities were $5,873,725, 
$4,484,064 and $1,942,672. , 


Pineapples.—The canning of pineapples has not yet been resumed 
on a large scale owing to lack of fruit supplies and no supplies were 
exported during the year although there was an estimated pack in 
October/January of 19,000 cases. In 1939 canned pineapples to the 
value of $8,868,853 were exported. 


Textiles.—Singapore was before the war the collecting and distri- 
buting centre of textiles in South East Asia. Textiles played an 
important part as barter for produce which was brought to Singapore 
for processing and their re-exports in pre-war days amounted 
to approximately 40¢2 of imports. There was an acute shortage of 
textiles throughout South East Asia as a result of the Japanese 
occupation. Export restrictions essential to give priority for the local 
needs of Malaya over those of other neighbouring territories were 
maintained throughout the year, and the volume of entrepot trade 
was therefore negligible being confined to transit trade from Hongkong 
and small shipments to Sarawak and N. Borneo. 30,149,554 yards 
were imported and 2,356,002 yards exported during the period. 
Comparable figures for 1938 were: imports 47,913,922 yards, exports 
15,189,354 yards. 


B.—LACK OF CONSUMER GOODS 


During the planning stages for the re-occupation of Malaya 
consumer goods were ordered under the following categories :— 


Food 

Agriculture including Fishing 
Medicine 

Soap 

Clothing and Footwear 

Individual Household requirements 
Inducement goods. 
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The sudden capitulation of Japan in 1945 by which Malaya was 
handed over as a whole instead of being occupied gradually resulted 
in supplies, which were coming forward in small quantities, being 
required for distribution throughout Malaya, This initial dislocation 
of the Supplies programme considerably retarded quick rehabilitation. 


The local stocks of consumer goods were almost exhausted at the 
date of the Japanese surrender owing to the lack of imports caused 
by Allied blockade. During the period prior to the arrival of goods 
under Government procurement and the re-establishment of the big 
commercial houses (who were not expected to be in a position to amport 
on their own account in any appreciable degree before the end of 
1946), advantage was taken of the short supply of goods in the market 
and exploitation by certain classes of local merchants resulted. 


High prices were demanded for essential commodities which had 
either been looted from Military supply depots or hoarded during the 
period of Japanese occupation. 


Increased imports and price control enforcement resulted in 
visible improvements towards the end of the year. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRODUCTION 


Singapore's role is essentially that of an entrepot rather than of 
a producing and manufacturing centre. Of the extractive industries, 
the fisheries trade is the most important, and among the manufacturing 
oe ae industries, rubber milling and engineering take pride 
of place. | 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


(a) Fisheries.—Despite shortage of materials for nets and lines, 
and ice for preservation purposes the output of the fishing industry 
was maintained at almost the prewar level of about forty tons a day. 
A large part of the fishing industry was previously in the hands of 
the Japanese. Their place is now being filled by the local inhabitants 
who, stimulated by the high prices obtaining for fish, have shown 
remarkable adaptability in reorganizing this trade. 


. (b) Agriculture.—Although there is only a limited area of land 
available for agricultural expansion, the estimated output of agricul- 
tural produce was increased to about 70 tons daily—four times the 
1939 figure. 


_ The reason for this increased output was, naturally due to the 
a. general food shortage and resultant high prices for local 
produce. 


The agricultural economy of the island is composed of small 
holdings in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, where sturdy 
independence is reflected in the neatness and variety of their holdings. 


. SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


Singapore can offer cheap and plentiful supplies of power and 
water but is dependent to a very great extent on immigrant labour - 
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of which there is now an acute shortage. The year was marked by 
industrial labour unrest; this was due to a combination of reasons 
among which the principal were :— 


(a) The shortage of rice, ; 

(b) The contempt for law and order which was the natural 
result of the Japanese occupation when the population 
had to exist mainly by its wits, ? 

(c) Restlessness also as a result of the occupation which 
prevented the customary periodic return of labourers to 
their homeland. 


Despite the difficulties of labour and the neglect and abuse of 
machinery by the Japanese the industrial re-habilitation of the Colony 
was attended with satisfactory results. 


Among the more important industries which were re-established 
during the year were engineering yards, a tin smelting plant, oil mills, 
breweries, distilleries, rubber milling factories, rubber works, ice 
works, sago factories, soap factories, boat-building yards, brick works 
and aerated water factories. 


CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
A.—EDUCATION 


| Administration.—With the establishment of Singapore as a 
separate Colony certain administrative changes were made in the 
Department of Education. In the pre-war period the Director 
of Education, Straits Settlements, was also Adviser on Education, 
Federated Malay States. In the new political framework separate 
Directors of Education for the Malayan Union and Singapore were 
appointed. 


A further administrative innovation was the acceptance of the 
principle that an educationalist should be appointed as Assistant 
Director of Education (Chinese); hitherto the post of Assistant 
Director of Education (Chinese) had been held by a seconded officer 
of the Malayan Civil Service. 


General Policy.—Towards the end of the year a “Ten Year 
Educational Programme” for the introduction of free primary educa- 
tion and expansion of other branches—technical, vocational, secondary 
and adult education—was submitted to Government, and is at present 
under consideration. The immediate task, however, was, and will for 
some time be, rehabilitation and other measures to restore the pre-war 
level. Some of the difficulties which have had to be faced, and the 
measures taken to overcome them, are mentioned below. On all 
matters of general policy close co-operation is maintained with the 
Department of Education, Malayan Union. 


(a) English Education.—School instruction through the medium 
of English was provided by three agencies, Government, Missions and 
private individuals. In the first group, comprising 12 boys’ schools 
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and one girls’ school at the end of the year, with an enrolment of 
6,225 boys and 980 girls, the whole of the expense is borne by 
Government; in the second, with 9 boys’ and 7 girls’ schools and an 
enrolment of 5,701 boys and 5,246 girls, Government pays staff 
salaries, capitation and contingency grants, in addition to half the cost 
of approved new buildings, while the third group, consisting of 23 
schools with 3,282 boys and 2,387 girls, is to a large degree indepen- 
dent, receiving no grants and being subject only to registration and 
inspection by Government. 


Of the 23,821 children in English Schools 15,209 were in Primary 
(ages 6-12) and 8,612 in post-primary. The enrolment includes 
children of all races, but as is to be expected in Singapore, there is a 
high percentage of Chinese. Fees are $2.50 p.m. during the first eight 
years and $4.00 p.m. thereafter, are charged, but there is a liberal 
award of free places and scholarships. 


(b) The King Edward VII College of Medicine re-opened on 
19th June, 1946, and there were 292 students on the roll. Raffles 
College re-opened on 10th October, 1946, with 210 students. 


(c) There were no teachers training colleges, but training of 138 
teachers was undertaken by the Department of Education by means 
of Normal Classes. 


(d) The Main Trade School Buildings were occupied by the forces 
throughout the year. One Trade School was maintained in old 
. premises, but the absence of machinery and equipment necessitated 
severe restriction in the scope of its activities. Forty-six boys started 
a course in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 


‘Education in Chinese.—Sixty-six Chinese Schools were registered 
in December, 1945, and this number,increased to 125 by December, 
1946. One hundred and fifty-nine others had applied for registration 
before the end of the year. While all these schools were run under 
private management, 36 of them received grants, on an approved 
capitation basis, from Government. The total enrolment was 35,281 
boys and 11,418 girls. The enrolment in Aided Schools was 18,478 
boys, 7,582 girls. ) 


Education in Malay.—The 26 Malay Schools remained open 
throughout the year; all but one of these were maintained entirely by 
Government. The enrolment was 4,055 boys and 1,496 girls, of ages 
between 6 and 16. These are all Government free schools. 


Education in Tamil.—Only 4 schools were registered, but 21 
others applied for registration before the end of the year. Two 
received grants on a capitation basis. 


Adult Education.—Classes in English, Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
Plumbing, Builders quantities, Structural Engineering, Elementary 
Engineering Science and Mathematics, Radio, Electrical installation, 
and Nautical subjects were conducted in the evenings in one of the 
Government schools. The numbers enrolled reached 558. 


The total enrolment in all registered schools at the end of the year 
was; Boys 54,769, Girls 21,840. 
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As will be seen from the following table, the school population 
_ ae Colony (in all registered schools) was practically doubled in 


English Schools— 





Number of Schools Enrolment 
| 1945 1946 1945 1946 
Government ia 9 13 4,384 | 7,205 
Aided .. ~- 15 16 8,427 10,947 
Private 13 23 1,383 5,669 
37 52 14,194 23,821 








Chinese Schools— 


Aided .. .. 24 36 11,340 26,060 
Private _ -. 42 89 9,083 20,639 





66 125 20,423 46,699 




















Malay Schools— 
Government oa | 26 4,102 5,951 
Indian School— 
Aided .. . oo 2 — 294 
Private . o— 2 — 244 
— 4 — Oo 
Grand Total .. 124 207 38,019 76,609 








General.—The pressure on the available school accommodation was 
very severe. It was estimated before the war that approximately 
50% of the children of school going age in Singapore were attending 
school, but with fewer schools open, and the accumulation of four years 
of the normal school population who had not been to school during 
the period of occupation by the Japanese clamouring for admission, 
it was not possible to maintain the pre-war figure. The term “school 
going age’’ had to be extended by anything up to four years, and while 
very many of the pupils who before the war had been in the higher 
standards did not return to school, the lower classes were crowded 
with overage pupils: It is hoped that the adoption of a policy of quick 
promotion for any worthy of it will do something to smooth out this 
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unnatural bulge in the school enrolments during the next few years. 
Eight Government school buildings (3 English Schools, 5 Malay 
Schools) were destroyed by war action, several others were still under 
requisition at the end of the year, and as a result some buildings had 
to house two schools by morning and afternoon sessions. The effect 
of this was that it was not possible to re-open the afternoon schools 
which in 1941 had catered for several thousand of the excess school 
population. The non-Government English schools were more fortun- 
ate, no buildings were lost, and most of them retained quite a big 
percentage of their furniture, and all were released from requisition 
by September: almost all these schools ran afternoon sessions. This, 
combined with the fact that the,numbers of pupils permitted in the 
various classrooms were somewhat increased, meant that the enrol- 
ment was, in the English Schools, certainly higher than the enrolment 
in 1941—the figures for that year are not available for exact 
comparison, as no records of them remain. 


Apart from the shortage of accommodation in schools, there were 
other serious and unusual difficulties to be faced. Chief among these 
was the provision of adequate teaching staffs for those schools which 
were open. In 1941 the supply of trained teachers for Government 
and Aided English Schools, through the media of Raffles College and 
of Normal Classes conducted by the Department of Education, was 
sufficient to meet the demand: when schools reached full working 
pressure after the liberation it was found that owing to retirement, 
death, evacuation from Singapore just before capitulation in 1942, 
and the obtaining of more lucrative employment elsewhere, the number 
of trained teachers available was quite inadequate. The group from 
which recruits for the service were usually obtained—boys and girls 
who had just passed the School Certificate Examination—was non- 
existent, and the large gaps were filled temporarily from many sources, 
the largest number being women ex-teachers who had resigned on 
marriage. Training for those with no previous experience, and those 
whose training was interrupted by the war, was started in September. 
The Malay schools were more fortunate in this respect ; comparatively 
few of the members of the pre-war staffs failed to report for duty after 
liberation, and there was available a group of teachers who had 
qualified in December, 1941, at the Sultan Idris Training College, 
Tanjong Malim, and the Malay Women’s Training College, Malacca. 
A further group became available in September, 1946. In the private 
schools, including Chinese schools, the requirements for registration 
as a teacher of Enghish—a pass in the School Certificate Examination, 
including a pass in Oral English, or the equivalent—had to be relaxed 
temporarily, as the number of teachers available with these qualifica- 
tions was inadequate. 


Another great difficulty was the replacement of the furniture and 
equipment which had disappeared during the war years. A sum of 
approximately $300,000 was set aside by Government for this purpose, 
and this was all spent. It provided desks and chairs for nearly all 
pupils who were without them, it provided teachers’ desks and chairs 
‘ where these were missing. As a result, the Schools which had re- 
opened at the end of the year had few pupils without desks. No 
money could be set aside for the replacement of other school equipment, 
most of which came normally from England, with the exception of 
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$100,000 which was placed at the disposal of the Director of Education 
while on leave in England, for the purchase of technical and commer- 
cial equipment. The first consignments of this equipment arrived just 
before the end of the year. 

The difficulty over text books was met, and to a considerable extent 
overcome, by the free issue on a sharing basis of those available. The 
arrangement was far from ideal, but it worked much better than was 
expected. 

A good deal of the time of principals and teachers was spent on 
matters of social welfare. For several months they supervised the 
daily distribution of free meals to several thousand children. Milk, 
biscuits, sweets, bread, and cloth, when available, were sold through 
the schools to pupils. 


The schools broadcasting section of the Department of Broad- 
casting worked in close co-operation with this department; 18 
receiving sets were provided for the schools, and the content of the 
programmes was decided after consultation between the two 


departments. 

Film and theatre corporations were very helpful: several pictures 
of outstanding educational value were shown at special times, at 
reduced prices for schoolchildren. 


A factor which affected schools considerably, and which was 
outside the control of the department, was transport, public and 
private. Teachers and pupils found it very difficult to reach their 
schools at the normal opening hour of 8.00 a.m., and 8.30 a.m. to 
1.00 p.m. were the working hours for nearly all morning schools. 
Inspection was also rendered difficult by the transport problem, and 
the adequate control of privaté scheels: was not -possible, — 


B.—MEDICAL 


HOSPITALS DIVISION 


At the beginning of April, the medical and surgical needs of the 
civil population of the island of Singapore were being catered for by 
the pre-war Government hospitals, with the exception of the large 
General Hospital, which was still under control of the Army and the 
Mental Hospital which was in use by the R.A.F. and Japanese 
surrendered personnel. With Victoria School as an infirmary and a 
convent school on the sea-shore as a Tuberculosis Centre and two 
mission hospitals, the total bed strength available was just over two 
thousand for all purposes. Of the other Government hospitals, Tan 
Tock Seng was dealing with all male patients and first and second 
class female patients. Kandang Kerbau Hospital was treating all 
maternity cases and third class female patients. Both these hospitals 
ets out-patient departments. The Middleton Hospital for Infectious 

Diseases (in normal times a Municipal Hospital), the Leper Hospital, 
the Social Hygiene Hospital, the St. Andrew’s Mission Hospi , the 
Orthopaedic Hospital, the Prison Hospital and the Police Hospital 
were all carrying out their proper function. 

At the beginning of May, the civil medical authorities began the 
process of taking over the General Hospital from the Military, and 
on 15th June the first civilian cases were admitted to part of it.. The 
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Army continued the evacuation of the hospital, completing it in July. 
The Mental Hospital commenced to operate as a civil hospital in a 
very small way in the latter part of April. It was during this take- 
over of the General Hospital that the future set-up of the hospitals 
began to take shape. Advantage was taken of the complete re- 
organisation required at all hospitals to alter the pre-war system, 
whereby specialists had beds scattered all over the hospital net-work, 
to the unit system, by which the surgeon or physician has his cases 
concentrated. The General Hospital became the hospital for acute 
cases, medical and surgical only; Tan Tock Seng Hospital became the 
hospital for the care of poor convalescents from the General Hospital, 
for chronic disease and cases of pulmonary tuberculosis; Kandang 
Kerbau Hospital became the hospital for all maternity and gynaecolo- 
gical cases ; St. Andrew’s Orthopaedic Hospital came under the control 
of the General Hospital; the other special diseases hospitals retained 
their proper function. 


All the Government hospitals fortunately had survived the war 
and Japanese occupation years without significant damage to buildings 
but all had suffered much loss of furniture, equipment and fittings of 
all kinds, the loss being most marked in the General Hospital. Though 
these deficiencies were in some measure gradually made good, they 
delayed and restricted the work of the hospitals. 


The work of rehabilitation was particularly affected and seriously 
impeded by a marked shortage of medical officers, nurses and dressers 
partly the result of the barren years of the Japanese Occupation. Thus 
there was absolute necessity for concentration of institutions and the 
closure of the temporary additions opened up during the period of the 
British Military Administration. The accommodation available at the 
end of 1946 was some 2,400 beds with barely 1,000 available for acute 
general disease in a population approaching the million mark. This 
staff shortage continued until the end of the year and promises to do 
so for some considerable time to come. 

The rehabilitation of the General Hospital was the most formid- 
able task facing the Medical Department but the available staff tackled 
all the innumerable difficulties and problems which have arisen with 
remarkable energy and loyalty. They could all remember the General 
Hospital of pre-war days and they remembered the many members of 
the Singapore hospitals’ staffs—doctors, sisters, nurses, dressers and 
hospital servants (and students) who had lost their lives during the 
days of war and the Japanese occupation. The three main blocks of 
the General Hospital, formerly known as the Upper, Middle and Lower 
Blocks, were renamed the Bowyer, Stanley and Norris Blocks respecti- 
vely, in memory of three officers who had been closely associated with 
the hospitals of Singapore before the war and who had lost their lives 
during that Seale fi ai 

The period under review has been one of remarkabl 
work amidst the innumerable well-known difficulties a teeta 
Singapore. A total strike of all hospital servants for five weeks 
during August/September—the second in twelve months—involving 
all hospitals except the Mental delayed progress and added & severe 
burden to the already over-worked staff. The invaluable help of the 
various army units, ae Licata racy from the Civil Gaol 
and Japanese surrendered personnel ena e hospi : 
to function over this period. pitals to continue 
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The serious shortage of staff in particular made it inevitable that 
admissions to hospitals should be restricted to acutely ill patients 
whose stay in hospital was limited to the minimum period necessary. 
This naturally threw a tremendous burden on the out-patients depart- 
ments, well exemplified in the following returns :— 


All Hospitals Out-patients Total Attendances — 
1938 ss .. 931,989 87,447 
1946. .. 71,280 164,688 


(April /Dec.) 

The. figures from the Radiology Department of the General 
Hospital are also revealing. During the latter half of 1946 the 
number of patients x-rayed there was 6,628 as compared with some 
6,000 in 1938 for both the General and Tan Tock Seng Hospitals. 


Commentaries on the work of special medical departments will © 
find their place in a fuller report. Only a few general observations 
_on the work of the hospitals are possible here. | 


The great increase in road accidents and in crime and lawlessness 
have provided a formidable number of casualties for treatment at the 
Genera] Hospital. 


A note should be added on the Blood Transfusion Unit, re-estab- 
lished during the year, which has rendered such excellent service to 
the public, mainly through the splendid co-operation of Service 
personnel. Out of 322 donors called on, 210 came from this source. 
This work has expanded steadily despite inadequate staff, transport 
difficulties and lack of sufficient response from the public. As it is 
an essential service it must receive more future attention. 


The results of the three and a half years of Japanese occupation, 
with its privations and poor, restricted diet, are thought to have had 
a profound effect on the health of the people in general, resulting in 
lowered resistances to infections and much general ill health. It is 
not surprising that the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis is said 
to have reached an unusually high level. Certainly tuberculous 
meningitis in children'is unusually common. 


Venereal disease also needs a special mention in view of the 
aftermath of war and the advances made in the treatment of the 
disease during the war. A‘special hospital with treatment and follow- 
up concentrated in the most suitable area of the town has led to 
unexpected and remarkable success. The number of women treated 
during the nine months under review is more than double any pre-war 
figure for instance. 


Total new cases of venereal disease treated at Government centres 
numbered 6,251 (males: 4,984; females: 1,267). 

The number of patients treated in the Obstetrical Section of the 
Kandang Kerbau Hospital, from 1st April, to 31st December, is shown 
below. Figures for 1939 are given for comparison. 


1939 1946 
(including (for nine 
General Hospital) months only) 
Number of patients treated .. | 7,249 4,429 
Deliveries ane .. 6,666 4,349 
Maternal Deaths... 713 46 


Percentage of deaths to deliveries 1-09 105 
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It may be observed that this hospital worked to a capacity of 
287 beds in 1946, although accommodation existed for only 220. 


HEALTH DIVISION 


Prior to the ist April, this work was carried out by the Health 
Section of the British Military Administration in co-operation with 
the medical personal of the Services. For example—the examination 
of ships at the Quarantine Anchorage was carried out by a Naval 
Health Officer, actually until the end of June, 1946. All Health 
measures were mainly of a temporary nature and covering a wide field 
of action—to prevent the import of infectious disease; to deal with 
the mass of untreated conditions arising from the occupation years; 
a to pave the way for Rehabilitation and more permanent measures 
ater on. 


Malaria.—In the case of anti-malarial measures, extensive oiling 
and ditching work was carried out, and during this time surveys were 
made to assess the damage done to existing permanent works as the — 
result of years of neglect.. No outbreaks of malaria were reported 
during this period, but there was a certain amount of residual] malaria, 
no doubt contracted during the last year of the Japanese occupation. 


Rehabilitation work commenced in August and up to the end of 
the year some 3,000 yards of subsoil pipes had been relaid and 
repaired; over 50 miles of earth drains had been constructed or 
repaired; 521 pools had been drained or filled in; 32 wells had been 
shaded; and 30,000 gallons of anti-malarial oil had been sprayed on 
the breeding grounds of malaria carrying anopheline mosquitoes. 
_ Much work remains to be done, however, as there is constant collapse 
of the main anti-malaria drainage system due to neglect of main- 
tenance and repairs during the war years.. A large programme or 
work has been mapped out for 1947, which will involve the expenditure 
of some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Major Infectious Diseases.—The first case of small-pox in the 
Rural Areas occurred on the 10th August, 1946. Up to the end of the 
year there were altogether 18 rural cases and three deaths. No doubt 
the prompt action taken to isolate cases and contacts and to vaccinate 
the population prevented this disease from assuming larger propor- 
tions. A total of 92,000 vaccination was carried out by the Dispen- 
saries, Child Welfare Centres, Schools and Inspectors from the Ist 
April onwards. In his report for Middleton Hospital for the period 
under review, the Medical Superintendent records a total of 98 cases 
of small-pox for the Colony of which 18 died: five cases were brought 
in after death for certification and burial. 


He also records one case of Cholera which occurred before the 
resumption of Civil Administration in April, 1946. The patient was 
a displaced person who returned from Bangkok, and was discharged 
cured in April, 1946. 


Poliomyelitis —Towards the end of 1945 and up to March, 1946, 
an epidemic of Poliomyelitis occurred amongst the Civilian and Service 
population in Singapore. Up to March 23rd there had been six deaths 
in 134 Civilian cases, and 12 deaths in 48 Service cases, giving a 
civilian fatality rate of 45% and a Service rate of 25%. In Civilians 
90% of the cases were in children under five, whereas the majority of . 
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the Service cases occurred among adults. Civilian cases were distri- 
buted among Chinese, Indians, Malays and others. All the service 
cases were Europeans; the Indian troops were not effected. While 
these cases were originally concentrated at Middleton Hospital, they 
were removed to the Orthopaedic Hospital when non-infectious. 
Many still remain there for treatment. The origin of the epidemic 
was probably related to a high prevalence of colds, bronchitis and 
typical Pneumonia at the end of December, 1945. The spread of 
infection appeared to be by contact and many carriers must have been 
concerned. Overcrowding was certainly a big factor in the spread of 
infection: 

Port Health work.—The Naval Health Officer continued to carry 
out the inspection of ships at the Quarantine Anchorage until the end 
of June, 1946. From July until the end of the year, 732 ships (with 
a total net tonnage of 2,541,694) from infected ports were examined 
and 3,196 passengers. without valid vaccination certificates were 
quarantined on St. John’s Island. The average annual number of 
ships inspected pre-war was approximately 950, so that there has 
been quite a considerable increase in this aspect of Port Health work. 
In addition 4,212 junks and small-craft were also inspected for 
evidence of major infectious disease. As Singapore has been an 
infected port for small-pox since August, 1946, this Department has 
concentrated on the issue of valid vaccination certificates in accordance 
with the International Sanitary Conventions 1944. A new centre at 
North Canal Road Dispensary was opened for this purpose, with a 
full time Health Officer in charge, and by the end of the year 18,579 
vaccinations and 18,246 inoculations against Cholera (for passengers 
travelling to Cholera infected ports) had been carried out. Three 
more Health Officers are urgently required for the efficient control 
of all Port Health and Quarantine work. 


Airport Health work.—Again owing to shortage of staff it was 
possible to carry out Health work at Kallang Airport only. By 
arrangement with the R.A.F. checking of passengers and certificates 
has been carried out by R.A.F. personnel. This is a very temporary 
solution, and at least two more Health Officers are required for the 
control of civilian passengers at both Changi and Seletar Airports. 
At Kallang Airport the Health Officer, who is on call both day and 
night, examined 203 aircraft and their passengers and crew. 


- Maternity and Child. Welfare.—Prior to April 1946, the pre-war 
centres were used beth as. treatment znd welfare centres as there was 
widespread sickness in the Rural Areas, mainly due to malnutrition 
and absence of proper treatment during the war years. 


On the return of the Public Health Matron in May, 1946, a gradual 
change-over took place, and the centres had resumed their normal 
duties later in the year. The staff consists of a Matron, two Sisters, 
10 nurses, 14 midwives, and 14 attendants and with the exception 
of one nurse, one midwife and one attendant, all the pre-war staff 
had returned to the districts where they had been stationed before 
the occupation. 


There are nine welfare centres with a resident nurse, midwife 
and attendant and _ three sub-centres with a resident midwife and 
attendant only. In addition weekly clinics are held in nine other 
districts including seven islands, and these include a police compound, 
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the corner of a crowded shop, P.W.D. coolie lines, or any place where 
there is shade and a table and chair for the staff. There is a constant 
and enthusiastic demand throughout the Rural Areas for this work, 
and the local population which is mainly Chinese (except for the 
_ population on the Islands) has offered to collect funds to build three 
up-to-date centres in three of the Districts. In the Bukit Panjang 
District plans for a modern welfare centre have been passed and 
building is about to commence. 


The following figures for attendances and work carried out by 
the Public Health Matron and her staff speak for themselves; total 
attendances of Infants under one year—39,096; total attendances of 
children over one year—45,309; ante-natal attendances—8,983; post- 
natal mothers (with infants under six weeks) —4,684; maternity cases 
—3,317 confinements attended to, followed by 20,339 nursing visits; 
68 cases of difficult labour taken to the Kandang Kerbau Maternity 
Hospital; Home visiting to infants up to 40 days old—28,563. 


Free milk is provided in powder form to all expectant and 
nursing mothers, motherless infants and children one to four years. 
The number of feeds given was 216,955. 


There can be no doubt that the rural people value the work of 
these centres, and in many instances mothers and children travel for 
long distances to attend the nearest. Every encouragement must be 
given to meet the demand which is increasing almost daily. 


School Medical Services.—The School Medical Service for all 
Schools, both Municipal. and Rural, is under the control of the 
Government Health Department. Owing to shortage of staff and 
transport difficulties, it was only possible to carry out a limited number 
of examinations. Rapid surveys reveal that the general, condition 
of School children is bad, about 40% showing a poor state of nutrition. 
Pre-war this figure was about 5%. Two diseases which pre-war were 
rarely encountered in School Children are now significantly present 
1.e. Tuberculosis and Rickets. : 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis has now made its appearance among the 
6-14 age group. Pre-war it was occasionally found in adolescents of 
16 years and upwards. As only about 1/12th of the School Children 
(68 of these were found to have tuberculosis) could be examined, this 
is a somewhat alarming picture. Similarly with Rickets, where 3:39 
of those examined showed the usual deformities. 


With regard to treatment it was not possible to carry out re- 
examinations and so assess improvement. The only Health Officer 
thr for this work had to be taken away for other more pressing 

uties. 


School Dental Services.—No dental Service is available for 
Singapore’s School children; but in the course of the routine school 
medical inspections, some 3,566 (48°) of the children examined 
showed dental defects. 

Public Health Conference.—The Colonial Secretary, on August 
26, 1946, inaugurated the first public health conference between Civil 
and Military Public Health authorities. 

Subsequently further conferences were held on October, 14, 1946, 
and November 25, 1946. The meetings were attended by the principal 
civil and military officers engaged in Public Health Work. It is 
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proposed to hold these meetings every two months as they have proved 
invaluable as a medium for the interchange of ideas and the standardi- 
zation of public health procedure in Singapore. 


CHILD FEEDING AND MALNUTRITION 


During the period of British Military Administration, when all 
the pre-war infant welfare and maternity services had to be trans- 
ferred into general clinics to deal with the seriously depressed general 
health and undernourishment which existed, an effort was made to 
feed as many children of all ages as possible under the auspices of 
the Malayan Welfare Council. On the advent of the Civil Government 
this work was continued as far as possible by a Child Feeding 
Committee formed by the Medical Department. | 


- Finally some 10,000 children were dealt with daily under various 
schemes, although the important pre-school, two to six years group 
_had to be neglected owing to lack of accommodation. However, the 
feeding of this vital section was undertaken by the Social Welfare 
Department in 1947. The feeding of school children ceased towards 
the end of 1946, unfortunately from the medical point of view, as the 
nutrition experts are convinced that child feeding in all directions is 
an essential at the present time. Observation on school children has 
shown that weight does not increase in this group to anything like the 
normal extent and that there is even a loss of weight in the lower 
school ages. Certainly the physique of many of the poorer school 
children in Singapore to-day is deplorable. Moreover, development 
iS very poor, while grave disease has increased. | 


KING EDWARD VII COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


When Singapore was reoccupied by the British Forces the College 
of Medicine buildings were taken over as a Vaccine Institute, and the 
staff was not allowed access. The buildings were returned to the 
College on 1st April, 1946. 


The work involved in the rehabilitation was enormous, but the 
energy and devotion of the staff was such that it was possible to 
resume teaching on 17th June, 1946, when 200 of the pre-war students 
returned to the College. In October, 1946, 94 new students were 
apie six of whom had already completed part of their courses 
elsewhere. 


The standard in the Professional Examinations held in September, 
1946, was remarkably high, and it is encouraging to find that students, 
in spite of their experiences, are serious, mature and enthusiastic. 
The Final Professional Examinations were held in December, 1946, 
when 21 were awarded the Licenciate in Medicine and Surgery and 
six the Diploma in Dental Surgery. One student passed the Final 
Dental Professional Examination in September, 1946, and two 
students were awarded the Diploma in Pharmacy in September, 1946. 

At the beginning of the academic year in October, there were 
293 students in the College, and at the end of the year there were 
264. Two hundred and two students were resident in the hostels. 

The period under review has been difficult owing to the shortage 
of staff and equipment. Large orders for equipment have been placed 
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in England but very few items had arrived up to the end of the year. 
The Library of the College is fortunately intact and during the period 
many additions were made. 


The Government endorsed the policy recommended by the Council 
of the College, namely that no old student of the College should be 
prevented from completing his course for financial reasons, and 
financial assistance by the Government of the Malayan Union and the 
Soe ument of Singapore was generously given to both old and new 
studen 


Research was restricted, owing to the limitations of staff and 
equipment. The Department of Biochemistry carried out a number 
of valuable investigations and surveys on the state of nutrition in 
Singapore, the results of which will be published in due course. 


C.—HOUSENG 


The labouring classes of Singapore, comprising Chinese, Malays 
and Indians, are generally housed in property owned by private land- 
lords. Within the Municipal limits, these people live usually in shop- 
houses, whilst in the rural area, in addition to shophouses, they are 
housed in old compound bungalows and plank and attap houses. 


The overcrowding in the city which was noted over a generation 
ago, is to-day appalling, by European standards. The nett density 
of individual blocks of property is in some cases as high as 800 persons 
per acre. The gross population density of the two China Towns can 
be assumed to be 160 persons per acre. These figures are conservative 
as no final figures can be arrived at until the result of the next census. 


In the undeveloped areas, during the Japanese occupation, 
insanitary unplanned collections of hovels sprang up; the individual 
houses are poorly built, there are no roads, no drains, and not even 
primitive sanitation. Scavenging and draining cannot be made 
effective. ‘These areas are as dangerous to the residents and to the 
public health as the overcrowded shophouse areas, which are at least 
accessible to the supervision of the Municipal Town Cleansing. Depart- 
ment. Rather similar though less serious conditions have been created 
in certain areas adjacent to military camps in rural Singapore, where 
the casual labour employed in these camps, or others attracted to them 
have made their homes. 


The shophouses in the city itself are now generally in a state of 
decrepitude. They were originally built as Chinese family houses. 
Many of them are from 60 to 100 years old, and are now used as com- 
munal houses ; the floor areas of each house being divided into unventi- 
lated, unlighted cubicles each of which shelters a family. 
originally designed to house one Chinese family now have three to six 
families on each floor. The resultant conditions are more readily 
imagined than described, and have deteriorated too far, especially since 
they have had four years unhampered growth, for any insistence on 
oss ora pa regulations of the Municipal Architect’s Department to 

possible. 


_ _ The existence of these slums, like the existence of similar property 
in England, reflects the failure of an economic system dominated by 
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the tradition of “laissez faire” to house the working classes satis- 
factorily. There has been and is no money to be made out of housing 
schemes ; indeed the return on the capital expenditure after deduction 
of amortization charges is likely to be very low indeed. On the other 
hand high profits can and are being made by over-crowding, and in 
the circumstances of great shortage of accommodation the lessee (or 
sub-lessee, as he usually is) has no less interest than the lessor that 
such practices should continue. The inevitable conclusion is that 
housing of this kind must.form a public responsibility and be financed, 
at least to a great extent, from the public purse. 


All these facts were very well recognised before the war when, 
as has already been indicated, conditions were not merely less bad, 
but there was more money to set them right. The war intervened 
just at a time when a building scheme of considerable magnitude was 
about to begin. Before that, a good deal of slum clearance work has 
been carried out by the Singapore. Improvement Trust, consisting 
mainly of driving baek lanes: through-blecks of back: to back..shop- 
houses, thereby ventilating the blocks and enabling the individual 
house to be served by the Town’s sewerage system, and to be provided 
with water for domestic purposes. Most of the two China Towns are 
now honey-combed by these back lanes. 


The improvements to sanitation and conditions of life which such 
@ programme effects are obviously offset to some extent by the fact 
that the actual area occupied by dwellings is reduced, and the over- 
crowding in the remaining buildings proportionately increased. It is 
of course an axiom of slum clearance policy that houses however 
decrepit, should never be demolished until there is at least as much 
living space available elsewhere for the occupants to remove to. In 
consonance with this policy the Improvement Trust had developed a 
number of housing estates on the fringe of the city, and a number 
of tenements within it. The resumption of such building is now a 
matter of even greater urgency, but is being delayed by a number 
of adverse factors. In the first place there has been much rehabilita- 
tion work to be carried out on previously erected property. Secondly 
there has been a serious shortage zmounting in certain cases to a 
complete lack of essential] supplies—-electrical fittings are an example. 
Thirdly, and most . importaht,: the shertage. of labour and extreme 
uncertainty about the terms on which, if obtainable, it will ‘have-to 
be employed, has naturally caused hesitation in embarking on large 
schemes at exorbitant and quite uneconomic costs. Redevelopment 
and building schemes have however been prepared, and will be intro- 
duced as soon as it appears feasible to do so. 


__ The Trust owns land in and about the city which when laid out 
with roads, open spaces, schools, markets, houses, shops, and public 
buildings will accommodate approximately 40,000 people. This, how- 
ever, will not solve the housing problem, the magnitude of which can 
be realised, when it is estimated that there are at least 250,000 people 
now living in slum conditions, many of whom will require to be housed 
outside Municipal Limits. 


.. When this has been accomplished, there still remains the problem 
of rebuilding the decrepit shophouses which in some cases are 
not only. old, but. are structurally, unsound.. A. considefalle. number 
of them are built on land held on 99 year leases, which in some cases 
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have reverted or which will revert to the Crown in the very near 
future. The Crown, therefore, now finds itself the owner of slum 
property which will increase during the next few years. This 
property cannot be rebuilt unless alternative accommodation is found 
for the present tenants. Town improvement work therefore can only 
be executed in conjunction with a large scale building programme of 
housing estates around the city. Such a programme must entail the 
expenditure of large sums of money spread over a period of at least 
20 to 30 years. 


The size of the problem is enormous. It requires not merely the 
full attention of Government, which it will get, but also a wider realiza- 
tion by the community at large that, unless all concerned are prepared 
to work towards the objective with a singleness of purpose, this must 
pressing of the Colony’s social needs cannot be solved at all. 


D.—SOCcIAL WELFARE 


The Department of Social Welfare is an entirely new Department 
of Government which came into being in June, 1946. Its functions 
are diverse and spring from many sources. Some are directly caused 
by the war and relate to displaced persons and to relief measures. 
Others were carried out before the war by other Departments, or were 
functions for which no Department was specifically responsible. 
Others again, for example communal feeding activities, are quite new 
undertakings for Government. 


The Department represents the welding together of al) these 
activities into one organisation, and their co-ordination with the efforts 
of voluntary organisations. It signalises the recognition of Social 
Welfare as an identifiable function 01 Government. 


The Department functions mainly through five sections Food, 
Settlements, Relief, Youth Welfare, 2nd Women and Girls. Recently 
a Research Section has been added. The Head of the Department is 
the Secretary for Social Welfare, who presides over a Social Welfare 
Council on which are representatives of religious bodies and voluntary 
welfare organisations together with the Heads of Government and 
Municipal Departments concerned with welfare. This Council 1s kept 
fully informed of the work of the Department, and its function is to 
act in an advisory capacity and to bring the light of public criticism on 
the Department’s activities as well as contributing advice and 
assistance. 


The Silver Jubilee Fund Committee, the Aftercare Association 
and the Committees of Boys Clubs also function in close collaboration 
with the Department, and all voluntary institutions receiving Govern- 
ment aid are subject to its inspection. 


Displaced Persons.—In July 1946 the Social Welfare Department 
assumed responsibility for refugees and displaced persons, taking this 
work over from the residuary B.M.A. Refugees and Displaced 
Persons branch. Transit and refugee camps were then reorganised 
and reduced to three which were placed under the supervision of the 
Settlements Section of the Department, since when 6815 persons have 
passed through them. There are still a considerable number of refugees | 
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and displaced persons passing through Singapore, though one more 
of the camps has now been closed. It is not anticipated that the 
remaining two will close for some time. 


Amongst the displaced persons who have been dealt with during 
1946 are Chinese carpenters: from the Andamans, Malays from 
Hollandia, and small groups who were isolated at the end of the war 
in India, Burma, Siam, China, Sumatra, Borneo, Christmas Island, 
Australia and Japan. | 


Last September the Department undertook to assist in the repat- 
riation of Malayan Chinese who for various reasons were in China at 
the outbreak of the Pacific War. These included motor transport 
personnel who had served on the Burma Road and many others who 
were on business or family affairs in China. The work of assembling 
these persons in China was undertaken by UNRRA, and it was decided | 
to abandon individual investigation of each separate case owing to 
the delay that this would have caused. Instead, it was agreed that 
those sent by UNRRA should be accepted on the strength of investiga- 
tions made in China. Up to the end of 1946, 3613 Chinese had returned 
to Malaya in this way, the majority dispersing to their homes on 
arrival, Accommodation and clothing was provided if needed, railway 
tickets were bought for those proceeding upcountry and pocket money 
was given to each. 


For some of the repatriates, Singapore was not the final destine- 
tion, and these were sent on to India, Borneo, Sarawak or Java when 
arrangements for their onward passages were completed. While they 
remained in Singapore they were accommodated in Social Welfare 
Department Camps. The Department has also sent 200 persons home 
to China, India, Sarawak and Borneo, who had been brought forcibly 
to Malaya by the Japanese. 


Homeless Persons.—There remains the problem of dealing with a 
substantial residue who have no friends or relatives who are able to 
help them, and this has now become the main work of York Hill Home 
and Bushey Park Home. As it seems that the inmates of these homes 
are liable to remain there for a considerable time it has been the policy 
of the Department to make the hom:s as far as possible self-operating 
and in internal affairs self-governing. Every effort is made to encour- 
age education, and the functioning of useful. trades. A number of 
amenities such as the provision of books and cinema shows have been 
obtained. Pocket money is given to residents who are entirely without 
means at the monthly rate of $5 for a man, $4 for a woman and $2 
for children under 16. These homes have also been used to provide 
emergency accommodation for the homeless victims of fires as well 
as to receive persons stranded in Singapore without housing or means 
of subsistence. 


Other Vulnerable Persons.—At the present moment there are 
many complications facing the citizens of Singapore, and, particularly 
to the illiterate, many Government regulations are bewildering and not 
easily understood. The various sections of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment have always tried to discover the cause of peoples’ troubles, deal 
with them if they can, and if not redirect them, to the appropriate 
Government channel, 
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The Settlements Section acts as a medium for recommending 
people to the Food Control Department for fhe issue of ration cards. 
Nearly 3,000 cases were handled between July and December, and these 
included. persons arriving from all over the world. 


Missing Persons.—Many difficulties arose during the period after 
the reoccupation of Singapore in connection with the disappearance 
of persons during the Japanese occupation. Often the future of 
property and possessions could not be decided as it was not known 
whether the nominal owners were dead or alive. The Missing Persons 
Bureau of the Social Welfare Department has now been authorised to 
provide, after sufficient investigation, Death Certificates, and to assist 
applicants for Letters of Administration. Amongst those assisted 
have been the relatives of persons killed during the evacuation from 
Singapore, persons presumed to have been killed by the Japanese 
after being taken from Prisoner of War or Concentration Camps and 
many others, the exact circumstances of whose death are. not known. 
From: November, Death Certificates issued by this Department were 
accepted in the Courts and between that time and the end of the 
year, 127 Certificates were granted. 


The Relief of Distress —At the liberation of Singapore a 
considerable number of the inhabitants of the city were for various 
reasons, in a state of complete destitution. Some were the dependents 
of air raid and other war casualties, or of persons who had been 
killed by the Japanese. Others were the dependents of workers who 
had died in Siam while constructing the Bangkok/Moulmein Railway. 
The sufferings of these destitute persons were aggravated by fantastic 
food prices, and the uncertainty which followed the repudiation of 
Japanese currency. To help these people the British Military 
Administration established a relief headquarters at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall with 20 relief branches. In the first two months, 
40,000 families were assisted by these centres, but by January, 1946 
the number of families requiring assistance had dropped to 18,000 
and only six relief centres remained. 


_ The relief in cash and kind was distributed to all those who were 
Ssnown on investigation to be in acute distress as a result of the war. 
Some of these only required temporary assistance to tide them over 
the period until commeree. revived. and they, were able to resume 
their pre-war occupations. _ ) 


For others, however, it was necessary to give in addition to 
financial aid, assistance in finding employment. For this purpose 
very close co-operation was maintained with the Employment Bureau 
of the Labour Department. Every unemployed applicant received 
a Labour Card which had to be endorsed each week at the Labour 
Office in order to make him eligible for receiving relief. When work 
was found, naturally relief payments ceased. The number of these 
applicants fell from about 5,000 cases in December, 1945 to about 
50 cases in December, 1946. 


Applicants deemed unemployable owing to age or physical dis- 
ability also received financial assistance, and were in some cases 
taken into one of ‘the two hornes referfed to above where they may 
be considered a permanent commitment of Government. 
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Distressed families are further given every assistance in lodging 
claims with former employers of relatives, and advice on legal matters. 
Where medical attention is necessary they are provided with letters 
to hospitals and dispensaries. The under-nourished are given milk, 


butter and tinned food and children of relief applicants receive free 
education. 


The rates of cash relief were $5 for men, $4 for women and $2 
for children under 16 with a maximum of $20 per month for one 
family. Up to the end of 1946, the most needy war victims received 
an additional allowance from the Malayan Welfare Fund, ranging 
from $5 to $25 per family per month. 


The Secretary for Social Welfare is Chairman of the Silver 
Jubilee Fund which has an income of about $10,000 a month. During 
1947 the Relief Section will undertake the work of distributing grants 
from this fund to needy cases, and the fund will supplement the 
grants made by Government as well as assisting persons for whom 
no provision is made. -_ ee : 


Juvenile Delinqueacy.—One of the gravest social problems in 
Singapore is the prevalence of criminal activity amongst the young 
people of the Colony. The reascns for this are to be found in the 
virtual cessation of education during the Japanese occupation and the 
dislocation of family life caused by the breaking up of many homes. 
A sub-committee. of the Singapore Executive of the Malayan Welfare 
Council recommended the establishment of a Juvenile Court, the 
introduction of a Probation System, the initiation of training homes 
and boys clubs, and the Department has endeavoured to carry out 
these recommendations. 


Juvenile Court.—In the absence of a legally constituted juvenile 
court, one of the Police Courts was set aside to deal with juvenile 
offences. The Magistrate was assisted by a panel of 20 men and 
women who acted as Advisers. On the 23rd September, this court 
was transferred to a room in the Social Welfare Department building 
in an attempt to get rid of the atmosphere of Police Court. It is 
intended that this Court shal] be separately constituted in order to 
_ enable it to fulfill the true function ‘of a‘ Juvenile Court. 


Probation.—A Probation Officer has been appointed who, it is 
intended, will train two locally recruited officers in this work. 
Pending the introduction of new legislation providing for probation, 
these officers are described as Welfare Officers. 


Boys Homes.—The only Boys Home which existed in Singapore 
during the period covered by this report is the Salvation Army Boys 
Home at Thompson Road where the accommodation originally 
intended for the reception of 100 boys has been greatly strained and — 
twice that number are now in residence with obviously unsatisfactory 
results. Plans are now in an advanced stage for the reopening of the 
old Reformatory as a Borstal Home to receive boys between 14 and 
18 years of age on sentences of six months to three years. This home 
will follow the most recent English practice in similar mstitutions. 
Unfortunately, there still will not exist provision for aggravated 
cases of unruly and depraved older boys who will have to be sent 
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temporarily to a special section of the prison. It is hoped to establish 
before long an Approved School, Probation hostels and a Juvenile 
Employment Bureau to work in close collaboration with the Court. 


Boys Clubs.—The collapse of the educational system under the 
Japanese occupation was also accompanied by the complete discon- 
tinuation of all forms of youth movements. The establishment of 
Boys Ciubs is considered to be a method of combating this evil, and 
two clubs have been successfully started. The first of these is the 
Queens Street Boys Ciub for boys between the ages of 12 and 18. 
This was opened in 1946 and in order to break down barriers of 
circumstance, it is a rule that school boys and working boys shall 
not form more than:half the membership. There is now a member- 
ship of 150 boys who may learn elementary English and Chinese, 
basket making and radio engineering. Such recreations as badminton 
and boxing have been found to be popular. The Club subscription is 
50 cents per month and contributions to upkeep are made by the 
Government and by public subscription. 


Katong Boys Club is primarily for school boys and those who 
have just left school. It provides recreational and sporting facilities 
and has a music class. The management of the club is in the hands 
of the club council, but the day to day running is in the hands of 
the Boys Committee. 


The greatest difficulty in establishing Boys Clubs in Singapore, 
as elsewhere, is the acute shortage of trained supervisory personnel. 


Women and Girls.—The work of this branch was previously in 
the hands of the Chinese Protectorate and has been transferred to the 
Social Welfare Department. The closing of schools and withdrawal 
of Government supervision during the Japanese occupation caused 
a very large increase in the trafficking in and sale for immoral 
purposes of female children. Many older girls were conscripted into 
prostitution by the Japanese or forced into an immoral life through 
economic necessity. On the liberation, the Police Force was over- 
taxed by the prevalence of violent crime and anti-vice work had to 
take second place. No decision about ultimate responsibility for 
Women and Girls work has yet been made, and this section of the 
Social Welfare Department has concentrated on making preparations 
and building up the necessary framework which will enable the 
problem to be tackled thoroughly later. 


Homes for Girls.—It was considered that the most urgent 
problem was the rescue of child prostitutes and the protection of 
homeless girls likely to become prostitutes. For the first category 
the Queens Hotel at Pasir Panjang was rented. Staff was provided 
by arrangement with the Salvation Army and the premises were ready. 
for use on the lst January, 1947. It is hoped to provide girls sent 
to this institution with a training which will enable them to earn 
fete oo The capacity of the home is, however, small (30 to 

girls). 


To deal with the second category, a scheme is being drawn up 
to provide what is to be known as the Girls Homecraft Centre. It is 
planned that destitute girls will voluntarily enter this home which 
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. 1s to be run by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and will here receive 
a practical domestic training. Initially, the numbers will be restricted 
to 25, all of whom are to be resident with a staff of three Sisters. 


The Women and Girls work has been greatly assisted by the 
Salvation Army Women and Girls Industrial Home, which receives a 
Government grant, and which is available for the reception of destitute 
and delinquent girls. The Convent of the Good Shepherd although 
not an aided institution, has taken charge of eight girls formerly 
in the Po Leung Kuk in respect of whom a Government grant is made. 
The Women and Girls Section also deals with such miscellaneous 
activities as the ill-treatment of children, separation cases between 
husbands and wives, investigation for the courts in cases concerning 
custody and guardianship, and enquiries made at the request of the 
immigration officer. 


Communal Feeding.—In June, 1946 prices in Singapore showed 
an alarming tendency to continue to rise. Government considered 
that to increase wages could only cause further increases in prices. 
It was therefore decided that some system should be created whereby 
food at reasonable prices could be made available to the public. | 


This work, completely new to any Government Department, was 
handed over to the Department of Social Welfare. Instructions were 
(a) that a scheme should be brought into force at the earliest 
possible time. _ 
(b) that the price must be low, the figure of 35 cents being 
suggested, and : 
(c) that the scheme should be directly managed by the De- 
partment and not handed over to a Contractor. 


Twelve days after receiving these instructions the Department 
opened the first of these restaurants selling a midday meal at 35 cents. 
The meal consisted of rice, meat or fish, green vegetables, gravy, 
seasoning and iced water. It was prepared in two ways, one for 
Chinese and the other for Mohammadens. 


Within a day or two this restaurant was serving over 2,000 meals 
a day. In succeeding weeks more restaurants were opened. They 
were housed in reconstructed godowns, attap sheds, club premises, 
and in fact wherever accommodation could be found. 


The experience gained by the Department in buying food, cooking 
it, serving it, engaging staff, buying equipment and preparing 
premises was turned to good account when the original scheme to 
_ which the name Peoples Restaurants had been given, was extended 

to include Sponsored Restaurants. These were canteens set up in 
factories, offices, schools or wherever there was a convenient number 
of persons requiring food. The Department investigated the cireum- 
stances of each of these units, and after giving them advice as to 
how to manage their feeding arrangements, recommended them for 
the necessary allowance of rice and where necessary continued to 
exercise supervision over them. 


At first cooking arrangements had been made separately at each 
Restaurant. Later it was found to be more economical to centralise 
cooking in two or three places and from this sprung up a further 
extension of the feeding scheme. This was known as Peoples 
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Kitchens Units such as those referred to as Sponsored Restaurants 
could apply to the Department for bulk issues from the central 
kitchens of cooked food for any number of persons. To these units 
the food was sold at a wholesale price to permit a small margin of 
profit out of which they made their own transport and serving 
charges. 

By October, although prices were no longer rising and were in 
some cases falling, the general food situation was aggravated by a 
further reduction in the already meagre rice ration. During this 
month the cheap meals provided under the various systems 
enumerated above rose to a peak of over 40,000 per day. For those 
who could not afford the 35 cent meal, a cheaper variant was provided 
at the Peoples Kitchens at a cost of 15 cents per meal. This meal 
was analysed by the nutrition authorities of the Colony who had also 
advised on the 35 cent meals. They reported that there was no 
difference in calory value between the two meals, the difference in 
price being accounted for by an absence of variety in the cheaper 
‘meal. Both .meals.were found to contain one-third of the optimym 
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daily calorific intake considered desirable for Singapore. © 

The machinery set up by these feeding arrangements was also 
used for the distribution of other articles in short supply. Customers 
at the various restaurants were at different times given an oppor- 
tunity of buying apples, oranges, tinned foods, cigarettes, chocolates 
at prices sometimes less than one-third of that prevailing in the 
Black Market. Later tea and coffee with milk and sugar was supplied 
at a price of five cents per cup. 

These schemes tided the Colony over the worst period of food 
shortage. They helped to prove that although food was scarce and 
expensive, it was not so dear as the hawkers and restaurants 
pretended. Intelligent people began to question the prices they were 
being charged. The arrival of quantities of goods and the increase 
in the rice ration brought a substantial reduction in prices before 
the end of the year. Asa result of this the attendance at restaurants 
at least began to show a decline for which all had been hoping. 

Early in December, however, large stocks of surplus Army 
foodstuffs were offered to the public by ayction. The prices were 
out of proportion to the value of the food and the Department 
considered that while its original function of preventing price inflation 
by providing food at reasonable prices was now finished, it could 
usefully serve the poorest section of the public by making this very 
cheap food available to them. 

Accordingly, large quantities of these Army stocks were bought 
up and a new system of feeding was offered to the public under the 
title of Family Restaurants. In these restaurants a meal consisting 
of 2 oz. (before cooking) of rice, 4 oz. of potatoes (or 2 oz. of black 
beans, and 4 ozs. of either fish or meat and about 3 oz. (before 
cooking) of vegetables with a cup of China tea or iced water, are 
offered to the public at eight cents or tuppence farthing. 

The response to this meal was immediate, and it was noticeable 
that its clients were very poor people, often women with young 
children. One new restaurant was opened and three of the Peoples 
Restaurants also have now been converted into Family Restaurants 
selling this eight cent meal, and the conversion of the rest is 
contemplated. 
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Free Feeding.—Towards the end of the year the Singapore 
Government approved a scheme for the provision in 1947 of a 
nutritionally balanced free meal to children between the ages of 2 
end 6. The operation of this scheme was handed over to the 
Department owing to its experience in mass feeding methods. 


The Department has received enquiries about its feeding schemes 
from China, Hongkong, India, Borneo, Sarawak and the Malayan 
Union, and has put its experience at the disposal of all enquirers hy 
correspondence and discussion, and by the publication of pamphlets. 


The importance of these schemes to the stability of economic life 
in Singapore is generally recognised. The Department is moreover 
conscious that it has been enabled not only to exercise what is 
conceived to be its function of being of service to the Colony, but it 
has shown, spectacularly, the utility to Government of having at call 
an official agency capable of dealing directly and successfully with 
an emergency outside the scope of its traditional machinery. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LEGISLATION 


Forty-two Ordinances were passed during the year 1946. Of 
these, four were Supply Ordinances, fourteen were Amending 
Ordinances and the rest were new Ordinances. 


The following are the more important :— 


(1) The Indemnity and Validating Ordinance, 1946. This 
Ordinance restricted the taking of legal proceedings in 
respect of certain acts done and payments made during 
the war period and to validate certain proclamations, 
rules, orders and other legislative acts made and issued 
during the war period. The war period, for the 
purposes of the Ordinance, came to an end on the 31st 
December, 1946. 


(2) The Transfer of Powers and Interpretation Ordinance, 
1946. This Ordinance provides for the interpretation 
of Proclamations and Ordinances, for the transfer to 
‘proper officials of the Civil Government the powers 
given to various officers of the British Military Adminis- 
tration and generally to make such amendments and 
adaptations necessary on the resumption of Civil 
Government. 


(3) The Limitation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946, amends 
the Limitation Ordinance (Chapter 16) so as to exclude 
for the purpose of any suit the period of the enemy 
occupation of the Colony. 


(4) The Courts (Restriction of Civil Jur isdiction ) Ordinance, 
1946. The object of this Ordinance is to restrict 
proceedings which would in any way prejudice the 
provisions of— 


(a) the Moratorium Proclamation; or 
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(b) any subsequent legislation relating to dealings 
with property during the enemy occupation of 
the Colony, or 

(c) any subsequent legislation relating to the con- 
version or regulation of Japanese currency. 

(5) The Protected Places Ordinance, 1946. This Ordinance 
was designed to give powers to deal with the looting of 
essential stores of food and supplies. It gives power 
to declare all places in which essential stores are Kept 
as Protected Places and the power to arrest by force 
which may extend to causing death any person found 
therein at night. 

(6) The Companies (Special Provisions) Ordinance, 1946, 
was designed to assimilate the law rélating to com- 
panies to present conditions, to indemnify companies 
against offences committed during the period of enemy 
occupation of Malaya, to provide for transfer to the 
Colony of registered offices transferred elsewhere during 
that period and for other connected purposes. 


(7) The Volunteer Forces and Local Defence Corps (Demo- 
bilisation) Ordinance, 1946, which provides for the 
demobilisation of the various volunteer and local forces 
called out for war purposes. 


(8) The Legal Representation of His Majesty’s Forces 
Ordinance, 1946. The object of this Ordinance is to 
give legally qualified members of His Majesty’s Forces 
the right to appear on behalf of other members of the 
Forces in criminal trials before District Courts and 
Magistrates Courts. . 


(9) The Fire-arms and Ammunition (Unlawful Possession) 
Ordinance, 1946, which increases the maximum penalty 
for unlawful possession of both fire-arms and ammuni- 


tion to ten years imprisonment or a fine of $10,000 
or both. 


(10) The Road Vehicles (Special Powers) Ordinance, 1946. 
This Ordinance empowers the Colonial Secretary to 
impose a curfew on road traffic, and gives police officers 
and members of the Forces the power to stop, search 
and seize vehicies when there is reasonable grounds for 
‘suspecting that certain specified offences including 
robbery, theft and the possession of arms, have been 
committed. 


(11) The Theft of Vehicles Ordinance, 1946. This is a 
temporary measure limited in its operation to a period 
of one year with provision for its extension for a further 
period of one year. It increases the maximum penalty 
for theft of motor vehicles and parts thereof from 3 
years to 7 years. | 

(12) The Japanese Judgments and Civil-Proceedings Ordinance, 
1946: This Ordinance is designed to regulate the 
recognition of civil judgments and decrees, including the 
grants of probate and letters of administration, made 
by, and proceedings instituted in, courts acting under 
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the authority of the Japanese during their occupation 
of the Colony. It provides that parties to proceedings 
before Japanese Courts may apply to the Courts of the 
Colony to set aside or appeal from decrees and judg- 
ments. Power is also given to the Courts to carry on 
) proceedings commenced before a Japanese Court and 
still pending at the end of the Japanese occupation of 
the Colony, and to issue their own Judgments or decrees 
in substitution for Japanese judgments or decrees. 
(13) The Municipal (Temporary Surcharge on Rates) Ordin- 
ance, 1946. This authorises the Municipality to raise 
their rates and taxes by means of a Surcharge of 25% 
at the present rate which is 20%. The levying of the 
Surcharge is limited to the year 1947 with a provision 
that it may also with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, he levied in the year 1948. 


CHAPTER IX 


A. JUSTICE 


The Courts Ordinance (Chapter 10) provides for the following 
Courts for the Administration of Civil and Criminal law— 
(a) The Supreme Court; 
(b) District Courts; 
(c) Police Courts; 
(d) Coroners’ Courts. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal Ordinance (Chapter 11) provides 
for appeals from convictions had in trials at Assizes. 


The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice and three 
or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of Record, and consists of— 
(a) the High Court which exercises original criminal and civil 
jurisdiction, and appellate criminal and civil jurisdiction 
in cases tried in District and Police Courts; and 
(b) the Court of Appeal which exercises appellate civil juris- 
diction in cases tried in the High Court. 


An appeal lies from the Court of Appeal and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


Criminal trials at Assizes are held before a Judge sitting with a 
jury of seven persons. 


Normally there are two District Courts in the Colony of 
Singapore, one for civil and the other for criminal cases. To cope 
with the large increase of criminal cases, two additional District 
Courts have been established. The civil jurisdiction of a District 
Court is limited to suits involving not more than five hundred dollars 
when a District Judge presides, and not more than one hundred 
dollars when an Assistant District Judge presides. 


There are at present seven Police Courts in the Colony, the 
Governor having power to constitute as many Police Courts as he 
thinks fit. The jurisdiction of the Police Courts is regulated by the 
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Criminal Procedure Code (Chapter 21) but certain additional powers 
and duties are conferred upon them by other Ordinances.. 

There is also a Coroner’s Court; a Coroner is appointed by 
the Governor either for the whole Colony or for a district thereof. 

The Courts Ordinance also provides for the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace. Justices of the Peace are not Courts and 
have no power to try Cases. 

The criminal procedure ot the Colony is governed by the Criminal 
Procedure Code while-civil procedure is governed by Rules of Court 
made under the Courts Ordinance. | 

Civil procedure in the Supreme Court is governed by Rules of the 
Supreme Court, and civil procedure in the District Courts is ‘governed 
by District Court Rules. 


B. THE SINGAPORE POLICE FORCE 


At the close of the year the Force consisted of :—43 Gazetted 
Officers, 81 Inspectors and 2,320 Rank and File, nationalities being 
divided as follows :— : 


Malays a .. 1,891 representing 77:45 
Chinese oe bie 159 es 6-5 % 
Indians ie a 311 5s 12:7 % 
Eurasians .. a 31 - : 13% 
Europeans .. - 52 e 2:1% 


When Civil Government took over on Ist April, 1947 the Police 
Force was still in a very poor state. Morale was at a low ehb, 
there was a serious shortage of clothing and equipment, land transport 
was in.very short supplv and there was practically no water transport 
for the Marine Police. Trained investigating. personnel was almost 
non-existent. The Rank and File were approximately 400 under 
strength, and corruption, a legacy of the Japanese regime, was so 
rife within and without the Force that it was necessary to set up 
a special Sub-Branch of the ©.1.D. to deal solely with this type of 
offence as soon as the personnel were available. This was at a time 
when armed robberies were taking place at the rate of 3, 4 and 
sometimes 6 in the 24 hours. It was with this back ground that 
the re-organisation of the Force had to be undertaken. 


The return from leave after internment of former officers of the 
Force greatly improved the position of the investigating staff, as 
members of the public were far more ready to come forward with 
complaints and information once they saw back at work Police 
Officers whom they knew and with whom they had worked in the past. 
Satisfactory results were soon forthcoming and particular mention 
may be made of a large-scale raid on a Chinese village built over a 
swamp near the banks of the Singapore river in which the Police 
were able to effect the arrest of 12 gangsters, and recovered 18 
revolvers and a large quantity of ammunition. A number of 
gangsters opened fire on the Police at close range, and although there 
were no Police casualties there were some very narrow escapes. 
This was the most successful of a number, of raids which have been 
made, the main object of which is the recovery. of arms and 
ammunition, and the arrest of the gangsters who use them. 
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Singapore calls for all the latest Police technique in fighting 
crime and efforts were concentrated very early in organising a sys 
of radio patrol. cars similar to those in use in the United Kingdom. 
This was the most important step the Force took during the year in 
order to combat crime. The radio patrol car system began to operate 
fully in May 1946, and at the close of the year three vehicles operating 
with radio were on patrol during the day, and 6 at night. To keep 
this system going, 13 vehicles were allocated; they are fitted with 
old Army 22 sets for transmitting, and Jungle Mark II receivers. 
These radio car patrols have had some outstanding successes, 
recovering 240 stolen or wanted cars in as many days. A fine 
illustration of the efficiency of the system was given on the evening 
of 25th September when an armed robbery took place in the heart 
of the city. One witness was able to get out of the house unnoticed 
and telephoned to the Radio Control Room. Within 3 minutes a 
Radio Patrol car was on the scene. 1 robber was shot, and most of 
the stolen property was recovered. 


Since the Radio patrol car system has been brought into use, 
that is, between May and December, 3,988 cases have been dealt with, 
1,059 arrests made, and 92,746 calls have been made to cars on patrol; 
car hours on patrol amounted to 22,369 and the average mileage per 
car has been 19,960. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that, according to the latest information received, arrests by the crews 
of wireless cars operating from Scotland Yard’s Information Room 
for the period January to early December, 1946 was 5,200. 


In addition to the radio patrol cars, a system of mobile patrols 
was instituted, and this has been most successful. Working in teams 
of 4 and 5 in jeeps and weapon-carriers, manned by experienced 
Police Officers who have an intimate knowledge of Singapore and its 
inhabitants, and who therefore knew what to look for, these patrols 
have played an important part in keeping a check on crime, parti- 
cularly the activities of armed gangsters and burglars. In such cases 
Lirias beat-duty man in present abnormal conditions is almost 
ineffective. 


The acute shortage of personnel was largely counteracted by the 
mobilisation of the Special Constabulary which, since October, 1945, 
has given most valuable assistance to the Regular Police. There has 
been time to give only the barest training to these men. They attend 
a few parades, are put through a Revolver Course, and are given 
a few lectures. They are then sent out to guard Stores, Godowns 
and other vulnerable points. Several of them have been attached to 
the Radio Branch of the C.I.D. and have become efficient radio 
operators, accompanying the cars on patrol. 


With the co-operation of the Military Police, road blocks have 
been instituted in various parts of the Island. This is a further 
method of thwarting armed gangsters, burglars and car-strippers, 
and is, perhaps, more effective than any other in gaining public 
confidence and, with it, the co-operation on which Police operations 
are so dependent for their success. 7 


As a result of the activities mentioned above, and of the 
assistance given by informers, the Force was successful in recovering, 
during the period under review, 266 Revolvers and automatic pistols 
22 rifles, 4 tommy guns, 160 hand grenades, 21 detonators and 12,922 
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rounds of ammunition of various calibres. The majority of the arms 
were seized whilst in the possession of persons committing offences. 
They are of the type used by the Allied Forces, and are mostly new. 
ae pereenare of Japanese arms discovered in Singapore is very 
small. 


In the course of these operations 3 Policemen have lost their 
lives, 5 have been wounded, and on 17 occasions members of the 
Force have been fired upon. 7 Police medals were awarded during 
the year to members of the Force for their gallant conduct in these 
activities. Arrests and convictions have been numerous, the Courts 
are full to overflowing, and cases are being postponed for hearing 
as far ahead as September, 1947. The Outram Road Gaol is full up. 


What success the Force has met with could not have been achieved 
in the time without the very willing assistance and wholehearted 
co-operation of the three Services, from the time when the officers 
and N.C.0O.s of the 12th Parachute Brigade opened up the Police 
Training School with courses of instruction in drill, P.T., revolver . 
shooting and unarmed combat, etc., down to the present when a call 
for help in an emergency still obtains a ready response. One of the 
biggest problems in the early days was lack of transport, and Army 
lorries, trucks, jeeps ard motor-cycles were almost immediately forth- 
coming as soon as the position was made known to those in command. 
Launches on loan from the R.A.F., who also supplied photographic 
equipment, and uniform for the Marine Police from the Navy, are 
some of the many instances in which the Services have given their 
willing co-operation to the full extent of their means. 


Many of the pre-war statistics have been destroyed, but for- 
tunately the figures for 1937, an average year, and for 1938, a peak 
year, are available for comparison. 


The total number of seizable offences reported in 1946 was 14,187 
as compared with 6,893 in 1938 and 4,702 in 1937. That is 10,000 
more than an average pre-war year, and there is no doubt that in 
1946 a large number of cases went unreported. Most prevalent of 
all were armed robberies, which numbered 960, as compared with 117 
in 1938 and 28 in 1937. Then howse-breaking and theft, 1,520 as 
compared with 567 in 1938 and extortion 216 as compared with 57 
in 1938. Private vehicles lost or stolen were 304 compared with 166, 
and Military vehicles 64 as compared with Nil in 1938. The figures 
for extortion for 1946 given above do not, in the opinion of experienced 
Police Officers, represent the true state of affairs. A large number 
of Chinese Secret Societies are operating in Singapore, whose chief 
sources of revenue are robbery and extortion. Chinese shop-keepers 
and private persons are often afraid to approach the Police on account 
of reprisals, so that the true figure of the number of offences com- 
mitted is many more than those reported. 


Much trouble has been experienced by the- Police in connection 
with the formation or revival of these Chinese Secret Gang Societies 
which are a menace to the community, and which can flourish more 
easily than they could before the war when a very strict Societies 
Ordinance was in force. Some of the more daring and powerful 
Cantonese and Hakka Societies succeed in extorting sums of money 
from $5,000/— to $10,000— from shop-keepers in the city, their method 
being first to write letters threatening hurt to the shop-owner 
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followed by a visit by a member of the Society, who shows the victim 
either a hand-grenade or a revolver. This has the desired effect, and 
the shop-keeper invariably pays up without reporting the matter to 
the ‘Police. A few shop-keepers have come to the Police, and 
endeavours have been made to keep appointments with the Society 
members, without success. The reason for this is that the extor- 
tioners will under no circumstances risk meeting a stranger, who 
might well be a C.I.D. officer. 


Amongst the main causes of the great increase in crime are the 
release from gaol of thousands of thieves and murderers prior to the 
Japanese occupation, the majority of whom are still at large, 
the closing of schools and consequent breakdown of parental control 
during the war yz2ars, which has brought about a considerable increase 
in juvenile crime, the lack of rice which is the staple food of the 
great majority of the population of Singapore, and the shortage of 
other supplies. In the looting which has taken place in the godowns 
of the Singapore Harbour Board, it is goods which are in short supply 
that are the objects of special attention. Military and civil stores to 
the value of many millions of dollars have been lost, most of which 
have found their way into the Black Market of Singapore and the 
Malayan Union. 


Crime begets crime, and thrives abundantly in the abnormal 
conditions of post-war society. 


C. SINGAPORE LOCAL PRISON 
1. The following prisoners have been admitted to the Prison :— 


Condemned (of whom one has been executed) 8 

Long Sentenced - si - 300 

Short Sentenced t .. 98,651 

Sentenced in lieu of payment of ‘fine ae 742 \ 

Sentenced to Simple Imprisonment .. 426 : 
5,127 





Of the above 259 were Females and 122 Juveniles. 


A total of 3,100 of whom 86 were Females were admitted to 
the Civil Prison on remand or awaiting trial. 


The daily average muster of the Prisons has been 1,535 and 
over the last 3 months has exceeded 1,750. 


2. The prison was left in a poor state by the Japanese. From 
the point of view of both security and general living conditions there 
is still much to be done. Eight prisoners have escaped and more 
than three times that number have been frustrated in attempts to 
do so. Damage to water and sanitary installations, shortage of 
equipment and clothing and considerable overcrowding prevent a 
return to a desirable standard. Rehabilitation is slow, due almost 
entirely to a shortage of materials. 


3. Overcrowding is likely to continue for some time and it is 
estimated that the muster of Long Sentenced prisoners will exceed 
700 for at least six years. This is more than three times the 
pre-war figure. 
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4. There has been much grumbling over food but the diets are 
scrutinised by nutritional experts and controlled commodities conform 
to the scale allowed for persons outside the prison. The general 
health of prisoners has been. satisfactory. 


'5. The presence in the prison of many men of a dangerous and 
desperate type—ex-soldiers, armed gang robbers and former guerillas 
and bandits—coupled with the physically insecure state of the prison 
has placed a continual strain on the staff. Many of the former Asiatic 
Staff have retired or resigned and it has proved well nigh impossible 
to recruit a suitable type locally. 


6. Prison Industries have suffered badly. In the Laundry, half 
the machinery has gone but in spite of this a great deal of work has 
been done. Printing and book-binding has had to cease altogether. 
Carpentry, due to lack of seasoned wood, has been confined almost 
entirely to repairs and remaking of Government furniture. Coir 
work is almost back to pre-war standards. Rattan has been 
unobtainable. 


' J. It is difficult to foresee any improvement for some years to 
come. Even when the Changi Convict Prison is taken over from the 
Military it will be almost completely filled by convicted Japanese 
War Criminals. While overcrowding persists and lack of equipment 
prevents the teaching of useful trades security must be the main 
consideration and reformative treatment must regrettably be delayed. 


CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The Public Utility services of Singapore are all owned by the 
Municipality which finances, constructs and maintains these services 
as separate branches of its organisation each with its own engineering 
and labour staffs. Much of the construction work was, in the period 
aed to the Japanese cccupation, carried out by direct departmental 
abour. 


On the resumption of Civil Government on Ist Apr il, 1946, all 
services had been restored to a reasonably serviceable condition though 
the effects of nearly four years of virtual absence of regular main- 
tenance were only too obvious and the rectification of these deficiencies 
has occupied the respective departmental staffs throughout the 
remainder of the year. Since then much has been done towards the 
restoration of works and plant though in general progress has been 
hampered by shortage of labour and material. There have been 
many delays in the arrival of essential articles from abroad and the 
present general shortage of ooth skilled and unskilled labour has had 
serious repercussions. In addition the acute shortage of the staple 
food of the labour force, rice, has contributed to labour unrest and a 
general lowering of vitality and efficiency. 


Not only labour is in short supply. The recruitment of pro- 
fessional officers and the supply of trained office and supervisory staff 
have been insufficient to maintain the high standards of former days. 
The costs of all materials are so far above those formerly ruling 
that programmes of work must necessarily be limited 
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GAS 


The gas plant was taken over in working condition; repairs 
having been effected during the Military Administration period which 
enabled some half million cubic feet to be generated daily. However 
the state of the plant has caused grave concern for the six beds of 
retorts are in such condition that all require immediate resetting. 
No resetting was done in the Japanese occupation period and it was 


the practice, prior to that, to reset one bed each year. The restoration . 


of beds will require: two years work: ; 


Deterioration is further aggravated by the use of the unscreened 
and unpicked Indian steam ounker coal which is at present available. 


As noted above, work has been seriously hampered by the 
shortage of repair materials, many of the most important indents 
for supplies remaining unfulfilled at the end of the year. All 
running machinery has been overhauled and repairs carried out so 
far as possible. Gas Jeakage in the distribution system has been 
considerably reduced, but remains above former standards. Much 
of this is due to unauthorised and unmetered supplies having bee 
made during the occupation. 


Shortage of labour is causing grave concern. The working force 
has been augmented by some 40 Japanese Surrendered Personnel and 
on ead repatriation in the ensuing year conditions may become 
critical. 


ELECTRICITY 


The electricity generation and distribution system was taken over 
on 1st April, 1946, in working order, but suffering as all other works 
from the long period of inefficient maintenance. The former Singa- 
pore Harbour Board supply to consumers outside their premises could 
not be utilised owing to plant shortages. The load formerly taken 
by this undertaking had perforce to be absorbed by the Municipality. 


During the Japanese occupation the Electricity Department was 
separated from the rest of the Municipality and run as a private 
company controlled by Japanese executive personnel with local 
members of the Electricity Department as operating staff. This 
arrangement involved the transfer of the Department offices to new 
premises and many valuable records were lost in this move and in 
the subsequent occupation period. Numerous extensions were carried 
out by the Japanese and in view of their highly dangerous condition 
these required prompt removal. Regular maintenance of the generat- 
ing plant and distribution system was entirely lacking during the 
- occupation and in view of the difficulties and delays in the supply 
of new materials rehabilitation has been slow and will continue for 
a considerable period yet. In consequence of these conditions there 
has been great difficulty in maintaining continuity of supply and on 
are it has been found necessary to shed load during the peak 
periods. : 


Since taking over the load has increased rapidly from about 
17,000 Kw. in April to 22,000 Kw. at the end of the year. The 
total units generated monthly have risen from 6 million Kw. hrs. 
to 85 million Kw. hrs. Numerous applications for power supply 
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found necessary to restrict the demands of new consumers between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 p.m., the peak period 


Owing to the long delivery dates the Municipal Commissioners 
have decided to purchase a second hand steam plant of 5,000 Kw. 
output with two boilers of a steam output of 63,000 lbs. an_hour. 
This additional plant will permit a limited increase in the peak load 
until further new plant can be installed. The order of further plant 
of 25,000 Kw. output and with 2 boilers of 187,000 lbs./hour steaming 
capacity has been approved by the Commissioners. 


An extensive programme of overhaul and rehabilitation has been 
prepared and put into execution with the return of the former 
of 25,000 Kw. output eu with 2 boilers of 187,000 lbs./hour steaming 
and spare parts. 


SEWERAGE 


The two sewerage disposal plants at Alexandra Road and Paya 
Lebar suffered little from war damage and were taken over in fair 
order. Some repair work has still to be carried out to make good 
bomb damage at the Alexandra Works. 


Here too lack of maintenance is the main cause of the extensive 
work necessary for rehabilitation, particularly in respect of machinery 
and buildings. Nevertheless the standards of the effluents at the 
two works have been steadily improved and by the end of the year 
were finally of good quality. 


. Shortage of labour has been a severe handicap. Prior to the 
occupation the labour staff was 2,580 and at present only 514. This 
is barely sufficient for maintenance and an early increase will be 
essential if any new work is to be attempted. The machinery of 
pumping stations has suffered considerably and though some units 
have been overhauled the abovenoted labour shortage combined with 
the delay in arrival of spare parts has slowed up work and the 
present condition is far from satisfactory. Out of 65 units of 
machinery only 29 are in a good state of repair. 


There is at present an acute shortage of sanitary fittings and 
their prices are very high so that few owners of property are willing 
to make installations, nor does it appear reasonable at present to bring 
pressure to bear on them. Full use of the sewers laid before the war 
cannot therefore be made. 


WATER 


The Municipal Waterworks were taken over on the resumption of 
Civil Government and the work of rehabilitation put in hand bv the 
Military Administration continued throughout the remainder of the 
year to such good effect that the normal full supply was restored. 


The works are still far from their former state of efficiency 
though the quality of the water is satisfactory it has not yet regained 
its former standards of clarity and palatability. This is the result 
of overloading of the sedimentation tanks at one rapid gravity 
filtration point, the non-completion of a second, the non-completion of 
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rehabilitation at the slow sand filtration plant and the theft of small 
motors from unwatched points. The increase in this type of lawless- 
ness causes much trouble. Raingauges, recording flow gauges, small 
pumps, many of which have been unguarded for thirty years, have 
been stolen and even in stores with standing watch losses occur. 


There is too, as in other departments, an acute shortage of both 
skilled and unskilled labour and the efficiency of that which remains 
is below former standards. This results in slowness of rehabilitation 
and an increased cost. The engineering staff is also reduced in 
number and three vacancies for professional officers remain unfilled 
at the end of the year. 


Pumping station equipment requires considerable overhaul and 
replacement of wornout and defective parts to restore its normal 
security and efficiency in fuel consumption. Metering is lacking in 
~ about tlHree thousand services and there is from this lack a consider- 
able loss of revenue. Fortunately there is no shortage of necessary 
chemicals for purification. 


Consumption continues to increase and the works are now loaded 
to their full capacity. New pumps required for the Pontian pumping 
station (ordered in 1940) had begun to arrive by the end of the year | 
and new works now commencing are expected to cover increased 
demands up to the end of 1949. 


It will be necessary by the end of 1949 to complete new major 
works to continue full supply in 1950 and failing the completion 
of these by that date it is estimated that restriction of supplies will 
then be necessary. The matter is of considerable urgency as present 
indications are that many new factories will be built in Singapore 
_ sae near future and that these will require adequate supplies 
of water. 


CHAPTER XI 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The reinstitution and rehabilitation of Communications was a 
matter of first priority entailing the surmounting of great difficulties 
with limited staff and resources. 


2. Shipping and Port Facilities.—The year saw the re-establish- 
ment of the principal shipping companies and agencies of liner 
services, but for many reasons, regular schedules could not be 
maintained. The volume of shipping handled was, however, so great 
that port capacity was strained to the limit and the tonnage of cargo 
handled during the year was the highest on record for any peace-time 
year, except 1938. There was a period from May to August when 
an overlap of surplus unprogrammed Service supplies and abnormally 
high commercial rehabilitation cargces caused serious congestion in 
the Harbour Board involving at certain periods considerable delay to 
vessels awaiting berths alongside. 


The state of the Harbour Board premises at the beginning of the 
year was deplorable. About 70% of the transit sheds had been 
destroyed and operations on the wharves were hampered by the bad 
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condition of roads, rajlway track, rolling stock and tyres. By the end 
of the year the Board was operating a fleet of tugs and sufficient rolling 
stock to meet requirements. All transit sheds, except those at one 
berth, had been rebuilt. Due to the heavy demand for berths it was 
only possible to repair wharf and road services in the worst areas. 


The year was marked by a growth of industrial unrest which 
affected the pace of rehabilitation, and there were several strikes which 
affected the port’s working capacity. 


The volume of work in the roads was considerably below normal; 
except when there was no alternative method of working ships during 
a complete strike of the Harbour Board labour in November, 1946. 
There wére various reasons for the reduction of work in the roads— 
shortage of lighters, high charges for lighterage, unsuitability and 
vulnerability of the bulk of cargoes handled, non-availability, through 
requisitioning or silting, of river front godowns favourably situated 
for this traffic, and the very real reduction in size of the craft engaged 
in local trade voyages. 


- Singapore River suffered from considerable silt accumulation 
during the oecupation period, and an extensive programme of dredging 
was put in hand to clear it so that the warehouses which lie on both 
the banks of its 134 miles navigable length could again be employed. 
Three eens plants were in operation and 62,000 cubic yards of silt 
removed. | 


No feature of the Colony’s economy had suffered more seriously 
than British owned coastal shipping. For example, the largest 
Singapore registered company lost no fewer than 30 out of a fleet of 
51 vessels in 1942/45. Allied shipping engaged in trade with N.E.I. 
and Siam also lost heavily. a | 


In contrast therefore with an efficient and adequate feeder and 
distribution service of highly specialised vessels, nearly all of which 
were specially designed to operate services centring on Singapore,. the 
resumption of Civil Government in April found the surviving estab- 
lished lines operating inadequate skeleton services on certain routes © 
only, while much of the trade with neighbouring countries was still 
being carried by Chinese traders using a Heath Robinson fleet of 
wooden vessels of primitive build, equipped with little or no regard 
to accepted standards for vessels proceeding on international vovages, 
augmented by surplus craft such as LCT’s and LCM’s purchased after 
the liberation from the Services, and by former Japanese coasting 
vessels chartered from the Ministry of Transport. With the return of 
the Civil Government it was realised that this state of affairs could not 
be allowed to continue if the Colony was to abide by its International 
Agreements and regain the confidence of the shipping community and 
the public generally. A target date, October 23, 1946, which was the 
date of expiry of the last exemption granted to LCT’s from compliance 
with manning regulations, was fixed for the re-enforcement of the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Ordinance and International 
Conventions on Safety of Life at Sea, etc. Although given ample 
warning of the Government’s intention, few of these amateur ship- 
owners attempted to comply before the given date. The great majority 
_ continued trading until practically the target date and then petitioned 
to have it postponed. 
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No general postponement was granted, but in view of the manifest 
inadequacy of the facilities for docking and surveying hundreds of 
such craft and the shortage of qualified officers, a Local Trade Voyage 
Board was set up which met daily and granted ad hoc single voyage 
exemptions, on production of evidence of the economic value of their 
proposed voyages, to vessels which had already been entered on a 
docking and survey roster, which vessels continued under this arrange- 
ment to ply in diminishing numbe:'s on short voyages on routes for 
which no registered shipping was available. 


The interpretation of Singapore’s status as a free port has always 
included the maximum freedom from Government interference and 
although operation of a multitude of necessary controls well nigh 
submerged this feature, the ideal was by no means lost sight of by 
Government. 


During the trying period under review it was essential to establish 
temporarily a high level Port Emergency Committee which functioned 
as the Competent Authority for purposes of Essential Regulation 16 
(General Control of Navigation). H. E. the Governor also delegated 
his powers to this Committee under Regulation 32, iii (handling and 
conveyance of ammunition etc. in ports). This Committee met 38 
times in the period April to December, 1946, under the Chairmanship 
of.the Colonial Secretary until August, and thereafter the Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. Its members included the Singapore heads of 
the Services, the Master Attendant, Chairman of the Harbour Board, 
Ministry of Transport Representative, Divisional Sea Transport 
Officer, Port Commandant and representatives of the shipping and 
trading communities. 


3. Civil Aviation.—Singapore maintained fast and frequent 
airline connections with all countries in South East Asia and was a 
schedule stop on the England-Australia route. The ‘Kangaroo’ Service 
of the B.0O.A.C. and Quantas Airways Ltd. brought London within 
36 hours’ flying time to Singapore; the total time for flight, inclusive 
. Of stops, being 50 hours. 


__ Arrangements were in hand at the loss of the year for the estab- 
lishment of an internal airways service within Malaya. 


4. Roads.—The deterioration of road surfaces within the Colony 
has presented a major problem and was due mainly to neglect and 
heavy military traffic for which the roads were not designed. 


It also became evident that the main thoroughfares within the 
Colony were inadequate for present traffic. 


The major part of the road mileage lies without the Municipal 
boundary and is upkept by the Rural Board. Of the 109-5 miles so 
maintained 104-95 are bitumen treated. During the latter part of the 
year 16-25 miles have been repainted, 3:24 miles re-metalled and 13:6 
miles have been rehaunched on both sides. 


5- Telecommunications—During the occupation of Malaya by 
the Japanese, little consideration was given to the needs of the civil 
population in regard to telecommunications: A limited telephone 
service was maintained in Singapore and there were probably one or 
two telegraph and telephone links extending north to Johore, Kuala 
Lumpur and Penang, but, in general, everything pointed to an organi- 
zation set up for the transmission of official and military messages 
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and perhaps the dissemination of propaganda. Communications 
external to Singapore appear to have been mostly by radio and also 
limited to military traffic. 

(a) Telegraph and Telephone.—A considerable amount of repair 
work was done on the main trunk route which has naturally been 
reflected in the improvement of both telegraph and telephone trunk 
services. The telegraph service has been further improved hy the 
recent installation of a 16—channel voice frequency telegraph system. 
This has permitted the introduction of a teleprinter service on the 
Nab of the “Telex’’ services operated in the United Kingdom and 
‘America. 


The trunk telephone service was not up to pre-war standard. Calls 
are subject to fairly heavy delay and the transmission is frequently 
of poor quality. The installation of three-3-—channel carrier system 
provided trunk channels immediately, but the state of the overhead 
trunk route precluded the introduction of a demand service. Two 
other systems were installed in Singapore but the non-availability of 
overhead circuits and repeater equinments prevented them from-being: 
brought into operation. Three more systems were due to be installed 
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as early as possible. | 

(b) Radio Services.—The pre-war radio links have all been re- 
established and additional links opened to Bangkok, Jesselton (North 
Borneo) and Brunei. Press services have been in operation since 
April on a reasonably satisfactory basis. The Marine and Civil 
Aviation Radio Services are still operated by the Navy and the Royal 
Air Force respectively. 


The shortage of trained staff has been a severe handicap in 
building up the services speedily and efficiently and has prevented the 
pent from taking over certain services from the Army, Navy 
and R.A.F. 


6. Broadcasting.—By the end of the year three Broadcasting 
Department transmitters were operating in Singapore. 


The daily hours of radiation were :— 
1200 to 1400 hours 
1800 to 2300 hours 


and programmes were broadcast in the Chinese, Indian, Malay and 
English languages. 


The special feature programmes included public concerts and 
studio performances: by the Radio orchestra, a Quiz programme for 
the Forces, fortnightly plays and talks on world affairs. Wide use 
was made of B.B.C. Transcriptions and gramaphone records. 


The British Far Eastern Broadcasting Service was also establish- 
ed on Singapore Island and transmitted as the “Voice of Britain’ 
to Malaya, the East Indies and the Far Eastern Area. 


General.—The reorganization of the Postal Services has been 
progressively pursued, and, by the end of the year the services offered 
to the public had almost reached the pre-war level, despite an acute 
shortage of suitable locally recruited staff, transport and equipment. 
For most of the year the Base Army Post Office, which ‘was unable 
to secure suitable accommodation elsewhere, occupied a large propor- 
tion of the General Post Office, and the work of the Department was 
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carried out with some difficulty. On November 29th, 1946, the Base 
Army Post Office moved out and this permitted a thorough reorgan- 
zation of the office with beneficial results. 


SUB-POST OFFICES AND AGENCIES RE-OPENED ON SINGAPORE ISLAND 


The Military Forces remained in possession of three Sub Post 
Offices which serve as Field Post Offices but one of these was vacated | 
on 16.12.46 and the Sub Post Office has been re-opened. In addition, 
one Postal Agency was restored and arrangements are in hand for 
the re-opening of two more Sub Post Office now used as Field Post 
Offices. There is a regular and frequent exchange of mails between 
the Sub Post Offices on Singapore Island and the General Post Office. 


Mails.—Most of the direct exchange of mails between Singapore 
and other places in Malaya as well as with Offices of Exchange abroad, 
both by air and by sea, were restored as air services and suitable 
shipping became available. Air services to places abroad have in many 
cases, been expanded by comparison with those existing before the 
war. This has been made possible owing to the assistance of the 
R.A.F., who operated services to North Borneo and Sarawak, Saigon, 
Hongkong, N. Indies and Ceylon which were used for civil mails. 
Nineteen direct air services are now in operation and these with 
indirect services have ensured a world-wide coverage. 


As regards sea mails, the regular “contract’’ mail ships to Europe 
have not been available and mails have been despatched to all places 
by any vessels which seemed to offer a reasonable service. 


CHAPTER XII 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 


Scientific research in the Colony during 1946 has been practically 
confined to research at the King Edward VII College of Medicine, and 
even there could only be carried out on a greatly reduced scale, by 
pre-war standards. The College buildings were not derequisitioned 
until March, 1946 and the energies of the depleted staff had to he 
entirely concentrated on the enormous task of preparing for their 
re-opening in June. In the meanwhile’ scientific apparatus and 
chemicals had been ordered with the object of resuming the research 
work in which, before the war, every department of the College had 
been actively engaged and which had resulted in important contribu- 
tions to current knowledge in the field of nutrition, tropical physiology, 
medicine and parasitology. Quite apart from the intrinsic value of 
such work, its importance to a College which appeared likely to be 
the nucleus of a future university needs no stressing. 


Research on Nutrition had been a major preoccupation of the 
Department of Biochemistry since it was established in 1927, and the 
expert knowledge which it produced has, for obvious reasons, been of 
immense practical value to the community during the nine months 
with which this report is concerned. A member of the College Staff, 
Dr. C. J. OLIVEIRO, was one of the nutrition advisers to the Colony 
Government, and a member of various Committees concerned with 
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Nutrition, Social Welfare and Child feeding. For the reasons already 
stated laboratory research was almost at a standstill (it was in fact 
confined to the elaboration of a satisfactory method for the estimation 
of the calcium and oxalic content of foods) and the activities of the 
Department were necessarily, but usefully employed in ‘field work’ 
represented by general food analyses, of which over fifty were made, 
and with the investigation of family diets. A wide survey was carried 
out among families of the lowest income group, and information of 
considerable value was collected, some of which is of more than 
technical interest. It was found for instance that only 30% of the 
families were on diets which had a satisfactory calorific value, and 
25% had diets which furnished jess than half the necessary allowances. 
The deficiencies of calcium, riboflavine, Vitamin B1 and protein were 
particularly marked. The incidence of beri-beri was low, but was 
higher among Malays whose intake of thiamin (Vitamin Bl) was 
much lower than among the other two races. The investigations 
confirmed facts which have been encountered in similar researches 
elsewhere. It was found impossible to ascertain the actual distribu- 
tion of the foods consumed among the various members of the family 
so that, for example, gingivitis was found to occur among children, 
who dislike green vegetables, even though the family purchase of this 
foodstuff was theoretically sufficient to satisfy their total requirements 
of Vitamin C. There was much destruction of vitamins through bad 
cooking. And, due to prejudice which it is sometimes difficult tc 
condemn, foods which might have been used were often avoided— 
- tapioca, which had been a mainstay of the population during the 
Japanese regime, is the classic example. Investigating teams working 
among children established that gross signs of deficiency diseases were 
absent but that there was a high incidence of minor manifestations 
of nutritional deficiency such as dry skin, lesions of the gums and 
tongue, decayed deciduous teeth and poor musculature. About 405 
of them were markedly under-nourished. It was however a fact of 
some interest that the incidence of beri-beri was lower than in pre-war 
years. There were two main reasons for this. First that although 
the Vitamin B1 value of the diets was low, the very poor energy value 
of the diet counteracted this deficiency ; in many of the families on semi 
starvation diets the Vitamin Bl Calorie ratio per hundred Calories 
gave a figure exceeding the beri-beri producing value. Second, that 
the wheat flour imported from Australia contained about 200 micro- 
grams of Vitamin Bl per hundred grams as compared with 18 
micrograms per hundred grams of highly milled rice—a fact that was 
not overlooked in drawing up the Colony’s dietary programme. 


In the Department of Bacteriology, under Professor W. A. YOUNG, 
research was confined to work on antibiotics. Following the discovery 
before the war of a water organism producing a potent antibiotic 
substance (which was lost during the war) an investigation has 
commenced on locally isolated Actinomyces and Fungi with special 
reference to their action on gram negative bacilli and the Mycobacteria 
of tuberculosis, leprosy, etc. | 


The Department of Physiology is making arrangements to resume 
the investigations upon which Professor R. G. SCOTT MACGREGOR and 
the staff were engaged before the war in Malaya. These investiga- 
tions consisted of (a) determination of standard physiological values 
in physically fit individuals of comparable age and sex living on an 
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adequate diet in Singapore and belonging to divergent ethnological 
groups. (b) the physiological reactions of Europeans during different 
periods of residence in the tropics. It was intended that these 
investigations, which were carried out on groups of young adult males 
should be made also upon groups of different age and sex. As an 
aid to further research on the same lines an air conditioning plant 
was being installed in the department capable of independent altera- 
tion in temperature and humidity with a view to testing the effect of 
air conditioning upon the subjects who were being investigated. 
Aspects of the work which were completed before 1940 were published 
in the Journal of Physiology, Journal of Bacteriology and Pathology, 
and the local Medical Journal. Future development of this type of 
investigation will probably be made in conjunction with the loyal 
Naval Tropical Research Unit which will be staffed partly by the 
Medical Research Council and partly by the Royal Navy and will work 
at the College of Medicine. In addition to repeating studies on sweat- 
ing and other physiological responses to muscular work at high 
temperatures which have already been carried out during the war at 
the National Hospital, London, and at the Psychological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, the Naval Tropical Research Unit will examine the effect 
of a tropical environment on the psychological and physical efficiency 
of personnel serving in the tropics. 


‘With regard to its cultural interests the interruption of the normal 
life of the city caused by the Japanese occupation did less damage than 
might have been expected. It is true that, except for a series of 
concerts there were few forms of public entertainment in which there 
was not present such a considerable element of Nipponese propaganda 
that most preferred to stay away. After the first few months cinemas 
showed only Japanese made films, and lost much of their popularity ; 
moreover it was risky to move about the streets after dark. So the 
arts had to be cultivated in the home, or not at all, and the result was 
that during these years many acquired their first experience of and 
love for classical music, Chinese calligraphy, and the monuments of 
Asiatic or Western literature. When peace came, and conditions 
permitted, there was a'burst of musical and dramatic activity. There 
have been concerts almost every fortnight since September chiefly by 
the augumented Radio Malaya orchestra, though the Singapore Music 
Society was also revived, and gave at its first Symphony concert since 
the occupation the same programme which was interrupted by air 
raids in 1941. The quality of music has rapidly improved, and has 
been greatly stimulated by the size and enthusiasm of the audiences 
which have assembled to hear it—audiences which have been as mixed 
in their racial composition as the orchestra which played to them. 


Through the good offices of E.N.S.A., until July 15th and later of 
Combined Services Entertainment, Singapore has seen performances 
by John Gielgud, Malcolm Keen, Roger Livesey and Ursula Jeans, and 
amateur dramatic societies have followed these up with such a rapid 
succession of productions that the Victoria Theatre has been engaged 
almost continuously. There has been a danger even of over-produc- 
tion; half a dozen or so societies have been producing plays, some 
of them with more than one company in the field. A great deal 
of talent and enterprise has been revealed and if after a 1946 of 
pioneering enthusiasm there is a period of rationalisation Singapore 
should have an, amateur theatre worthy of it. Outstanding among 
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these amateur performances was the presentation of a Chinese cast 
of S.I. Hsiung’s “Lady Precious Stream.” This very handsome 
production in traditional costume played with great success in 
Singapore for several nights, and later went on to earn more praise 
in Kuala Lumpur. 


Radio Malaya has contributed to the Colony’s output of drama 
by broadcasting a play every week, alternating plays performed by 
its own Repertory Company with those provided by the B.B.C. in 
recorded form. The value of the B.B.C’s Transcription Service—in 
drama, variety, light and classical Music—cannot be exaggerated. 
E.N.S.A. and C.S.E. have also been generous in helping local broad- 
casting; while in Singapore their artistes have given or taken part 
in numerous performances for Radio Malaya. 


The tastes of the Singapore film going public are undeveloped, 
but there are signs that they are improving. The fields of Agincourt, 
as stylistically portrayed in KING HENRY V, if not a box-officer success 
nevertheless appealed to an unexpectedly large and diverse public; less 
surprisingly, the documentary film has achieved great popularity in 
Singapore, especially when it has enabled the spectator to catch up 
with the history of the world during the years when very little news 
of what was going on there filtered through to Malaya. The statistics 
of film attendances show that some 160,000 seats are sold weekly at 
Singapore’s thirty cinemas, which is a very high figure for an urban 
population that is unlikely to exceed 700,000. The cultural influence 
exerted by this medium is immense, and likely to become still more 
powerful with the advent of the 16 m.m. film which (as the experience 
of the Public Relations office proves) makes it possible to give shows 
to small audiences at low cost. It is not at all surprising therefore 
that by the end of 1946 three film companies were in operation, two of 
which had already produced films. The finance is local, the direction 
mainly Chinese, the language Mandarin. This is an episode in the 
cultural development of Singapore which should not be under-rated. 


Painting and sculpture are the most neglected of all the arts. 
This is not due to the lack of exponents; the revived annual exhibition 
which was given in the Chinese Chamber of Commerce contained 
examples of painting in both the traditional and modernized Chinese 
styles which would have held their own in any country in the world 
where they might have been shown. But the lack of any public 
gallery, or of any influential society to foster and bring out the talent 
which exists has tended to retard the growth of an educated public 
interested in pictures. With its population mainly drawn from India, 
Indonesia and China, Singapore undoubtedly possesses much latent 
artistic ability and a public capable of appreciating it. The rice bowl, 
the poor child’s toy, the parasol and a hundred and one other articles 
of daily use in Singapore exhibit a high quality of decoration and 
design which is to be found in few other countries of the world today, 
and argues an equally high general level of aesthetic appreciation. 
Singapore is far from being the cultural desert which is commonly 
supposed; its appearance of barrenness is largely due to lack of 
cultivation, if the springs were tapped and the soil irrigated there 
would be no lack of growth and blossoming. 


Whether Singapore will be content to remain the commercial 
centre of South East Asia, and no more, or whether there will be any 
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striving towards the additional status of leadership in the educational 
and cultural field as well must mainly depend on the interest which 
her own innabitants display in such a destiny. Even so, reverting 
to the former metaphor, such interest requires to be canalized if it is 
to have the maximum effect, for while there is no surer way of strangu- 
lating the arts than by subjecting them to a close control it is equally 
true that, like any other human enthusiasms, they flourish best in 
congenial surroundings. : 


In another sphere an example of what has been done, in the past, 
to coordinate interests which may often run parallel to each other, is 
to be found in the organisation of the Raffles Museum and Library, 
which fortunately survived the period of the occupation almost intact. 
Here already the archaeologist, the historian and the anthropologist 
can meet on common ground, and the results of their researches are 
shared with the public by means of the Museum Bulletin and the 
Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In an 
age certainly no less commercially minded than our own it was ever 
present in:the mind of Singapore’s itlustrious founder, Sir STAMFORD 
RAFFLES, to promote scientific studies, and to foster the liberal arts; 
his writings and speeches show that he regarded commercial prosperity 
as an empty shell without them. “It was his researches into Malayan 
history”, writes a recent biographer “that had inspired the thought 
of a British post at Singapore. And it was the hope of spreading 
education and enlightenment throughout the Malayan world that had 
formed the brightest thread in his imperial ideal.” Referring to the 
collection of books, of ‘objets d’art’ of botanical and zoological speci- 
mens which Raffles assembled, the same writer quotes the remark 
of a contemporary observer “On all these articles stated above he 
placed a value greater than gold; and he was constantly coming in 
to see that nothing-was hurt or broken.” 


Of all the monuments to the interests of Raffles that have survived 
him none perhaps is so sure of its place in the hearts of the people 
of Singapore as their Botanical Gardéns. These Gardens too were 
very fortunate during the Japanese occupation. Owing to the 
presence of a Japanese scientist of the first rank, Professor K. KORIRA 
of Kyoto University, the Gardens (and also the valuable Nature 
Reserves situated elsewhere on the island) were maintained without 
spoliation of any kind, and the very extensive botanical collections of 
specimens, notes, drawings and books, the fruit of 60 years work, and 
the basis of our knowledge of the plantlife of Malaya, were unharmed. 
After the liberation therefore it was possible to take up the botanical 
work again where it had been left off. The Gardens, however, had 
inevitably suffered from shortage of labour (half of the labourers were 
sent to the Siam-Burma railway in July 1943) and were much over- 
grown in parts, nursery stocks were very small, and some of the collec- 
tions of smaller plants had suffered losses from neglect. There was 
thus much rehabilitation to be done. 


In April, 1946 garden work in all its aspects was well under way. 
By the end of the year the Gardens had reverted almost to their former 
general appearance, though outlying parts and thickets still needed 
much work. The Asiatic staff, most of whom stayed loyally at their 
posts throughout the Japanese occupation, worked with a will in this 
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task of restoration and showed pride in the result. Without the active 
co-operation of these experienced men the same result could not nave 
been achieved. 


One new plant calls for special mention, a magnificent scarlet- 
flowered Mucuna (a woody climber) from New Guinea, which gave 
a fine display of flowers twice during 1946. The seeds of this were 
received from the Archbold Expedition to New Guinea in 1940. They 
took nearly a year to germinate, and at the time of the Japanese 
_ occupation the young plants were in pots. Two were planted out in 
May 1942 and a third in 1943; they were thus saved for the future. 
This Mucuna is one of the most spectacular flowering plants ever 
brought into cultivation in Malaya and will no doubt be extensively 
planted in years to come. ‘ 


Another group of quite new garden plants which were safely 
kept through the Japanese period, and have been propagated experi- 
mentally in 1946, are Malayan Rhododendron hybrids raised from the 
scarlet-flowered lowland species R. longiflorum. These are the first 
cultivated Rhododendrons which will flourish and flower in the low- 
lands of Malaya. They have a very fine range of colours, from pale 
to deep pink, from pale orange-yellow to bright orange. New pollina- 
tions have been made, from flowers of the large yellow-flowered FP. 
Teysmannit which grows on Penang Hill, and it is hoped to improve 
the range of size and colour by this means. 


During the Japanese occupation the Director, Mr. R. E. 
HOLTTUM, began to prepare a new Flora of Malaya, to replace Ridley’s 
Flora of 1922-25, which is much out of date. During the second half 
of 1946 the manuscript dealing with grasses was revised and a series 
of about 60 drawings made to illustrate it. This work is ready for 
the printer as soon as publication becomes possible. The manuscript 
of orchids was also revised. This contains descriptions of nearly 800 
native species and also all important exotic orchids cultiyated in 
Malaya, and is illustrated by line drawings. The Director spent a 
fortnight at Cameron Highlands in August to obtain additional 
information about mountain orchids which cannot be cultivated in 
Singapore. During this visit ten orchids not previously known to 
exist in Malaya were found. This is an indication of the wealth of 
the Malayan flora and of how much more field work is necessary before 
we shall have an adequate knowledge of it. 


Another member of the Gardens Staff, Mr. M. R. HENDERSON, 
completed a manuscript on the Malayan trees of the genus Eugenia (a 
near ally of Eucalyptus), of which some 140 species are known, many 
of them being common trees. They are a difficult group and a critical 
new account of them is much needed. A large series of drawings was 
also prepared. It is on studies such as these that the scientific 
reputation of the Gardens depends; their horticultural importance, 
being self evident, needs no further discussion. | 
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PART III 


CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The Colony of Singapore consists of Singapore Island itself, with 
some adjacent islets, and Christmas Island and the Cocos or Keeling 
Islands in the Indian Ocean. | 


Singapore Island is situated off the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula to which it is joined by a causeway carrying a road 
and railway. The straits between the island and mainland are about. 
three quarters of a mile wide. The island is some 27 miles in length 
and 14 miles in breadth, and about 217 square miles in area (including 
the adjacent islets. The Town of Singapore is situated on the southern 
side of the island, in latitude 1° 17’ North and longitude 103° 50’ East. 
For administrative purposes the Municipal area (31 square miles) is 
distinct from the remainder, or Rural Board area. The former is 
primarily residential and the latter predominantly agricultural, though 
housing development is proceeding at a rapid rate outside the 
Municipal boundaries. : | 


_ Christmas Island is situated in the Indian Ocean about 190 miles 
South of the Western extremity of. Java, in latitude 10° 30’ South and 
longitude 105° 40’ East. The island. which is densely wooded, has 
an area of about 60 square miles, and contains extensive deposits of 


. 


phosphate of lime which are worked and exported. : 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of 27 small coral islands 
about 700 miles South West of Batavia lie (except for North 
Island) between latitude 12° 4’ to 12° 13’ South and longitude 
96° 49’ to 96° 56’ East. The largest is five miles long and one-fourth 
mile wide. Only two, “Home” and “Direction” Islands have important 
settlements, the latter being inhabited by the staff of Cable and Wire- 
less, which maintains a station there. On West Island there is an 
air-strip which played an important part in communications during 
the War with Japan (the Cocos Islands, unlike the rest of the Colony, 
were never occupied by the Japanese). Home Island houses the 
labour force for working the large coconut plantations on the Islands. 
The only export is copra. 


The climate of Singapore is characterised by uniform tempera- 
ture, high humidity and copious rainfall. The variation of tempera- 
ture throughout the year is very small and the excessively high 
temperatures of continental tropical areas is never. experienced. 
Although the days are hot and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, the nights are almost always reasonably cool, 
and it rarely happens that refreshing sleep is not obtained. The 
average maximum temperature for the whole year is 86° F and the 
average minimum temperature 75° F. The average for any one month 
do not depart from the annual mean by more than 2° F. 
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There are no well marked dry and wet seasons. Rain falls 
throughout the year. Records for a number of years show that the 
average annual rainfall is 95 inches. December is the wettest month 
with a little over 10 inches while February, May, June, July and 
September are dry months, with between 614 and 7 inches. Rain 
falls on the average on one day in two. 


The wettest year on record is 1913 with 135-92 inches and the 
driest year 1888 with 63:21 inches. Prevailing winds are southerly 
from May to October and northerly from November to April. 


The year 1946 was exceptionally wet, the total rainfall 120-11 
inches being the highest recorded since 1913. The month of 
September with a total fall of 16.80 inches was the wettest September 
on record, while December and February with totals of 16-43 and 15-01 
were wetter than any December or February for some 23 years. July 
with only 1:55 inches was the driest July since 1929. | 


_ Temperatures..were normal in 1946. The highest. temperature, 
92°F, was recorded on several days and the lowest temperature 68° F 
was registered on 14th February. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF SINGAPORE 


In 1819, at the beginning of the year, six ships of the Honourable 
East India Company lay off an island in the Straits of Malacca. From 
these on January 28th there put off a small boat carrying two white 
men and a sepoy guard. One of them, though not yet 38, had already 
made his mark in the world. He had saved Malacca from destruction, 
he had suggested the conquest of Java and ruled that island as 
Lieutenant-Governor for five years, he had been censured by the 
Company and knighted by the Prince Regent, he was now Lieutenant- 
Governor of the moribund settlement of Bencoolen in Sumatra and 
commissioned, at his own suggestion, by the Governor-General of India 
to establish a trading station in Riau or Johore. His name was 
Thomas Stamford Raffles. 


The boat nosed its way up a mangrove-lined creek till it reached 
a clearing where stood some fifty attap huts and a somewhat larger 
house, the residence of the Temenggong, the Malay governor of the 
island. The Temenggong met the white men as they landed, with gifts 
of fruit: through the hot mid-day hours they talked in the cool 
dimness of the chief’s verandah: and when Raffles put back to his 
fleet the foundation of the colony of Singapore had been laid. 


The Temenggong would treat but was nominally a subordinate, 
and Raffles sent for Tengku Husein, sultan de jure of Johore-Lingga, 
though supplanted with Dutch connivance by his younger brother. 
Husein too would treat and on February 6th the Sultan and Temeng- 
gong agreed to the building of a British factory on Singapore Island 
and equally to exclude from their territories all other powers. Raffles’ 
“political child” was born. 
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Henceforward Raffles was to refer to “my city of Singapore.”” He 
was richly entitled to do so. It had been his researches which had 
informed him of the forgotten past of the island, of the prosperous 
commercial centre which had flourished there under the name of 
Singapura, the “Lion City,” in the 13th and 14th centuries, and had 
been destroyed by the Javanese in or before 1377. It was his imagi- 
native power which had revealed to him the immense strategic and 
commercial value of its position commanding the southern entrance 
to the Straits and on the most direct route to the Far; East. It was 
his strong common sense which told him that men commonly dislike 
restrictions, especially in trade, and led him to enunciate that economic 
principle of the “free port” upon which the foundations of Singapore’s 
prosperity were laid. It was his self-confidence and audacity which 
prompted him to an action which he knew must provoke general and 
bitter opposition. Nor was he mistaken. The Dutch, monopolists as 
ever, protested forcibly against the interloper. Colonel Bannerman, 
the Governor of Penang, timorous and jealous, foresaw the blackest 
disaster. The East India Company. directors in Leadenhall Street 
were apprehensive, and stated their objections to the Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings. He had no liking for the situation, but since 
the thing was done it had better remain so, and he had no use what- 
ever for the threats or claims of the Dutch. . 


So no decision was taken and. meanwhile, though Raffles himse!t 
was struggling with derelict Bencoolen, his offspring began to speak 
for itself, and with authority. No more than 150 when Raffles landed, 
the population rose to 5,000 in June 1819 and to 10—12,000 in August. 
Trade hitherto non-existent, by 1820 far excelled that of Malacca. I[n 
1822 the value of imports and exports was $8,568,151, in 1823 it had 
jumped to $13,268,397. Patently this infant prodigy was an asset 
which could not be surrendered. 


Nor was it. By the Treaty of London, March 17th, 1824, Holland 
withdrew its objections to the occupation of Singapore and ceded 
Malacca, while Britain gave up Bencoolen and all the Company’s 
possessions in Sumatra. At the same time British sovereignty in 
Singapore was placed on a sound juridical basis by a treaty with the 
Sultan and Temenggong, August 2nd, 1824, which ceded to the East 
India Company the island of Singapore in full sovereignty and 
property. 


Meanwhile, in 1822-23, Raffles had paid his last visit to Singapore | 
and, working with his usual titanic energy, had endowed it with a 
magistracy, a code of laws and a police force, trading regulations and 
a town-planning scheme, and, as he hoped, an institution which would 
make Singapore the intellectual as well as the commercial entrepét of 
South East Asia. In 1824 he returned to England where he died in 
1826, not yet 45. 


In the succeeding years the phenomenal! progress of his creation 
showed no sign of diminution... The trade figures were £2,610,440 in 
1825, £13,252,175 in 1864. The population which at the first census 
in 1824 numbered 10,683 had risen by 1860 to 81,734 of all nationali- 
ties, but with a significant majority (over 50,000) of. Chinese. 
Singapore had completely overshadowed its sister settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, with which it had been incorporated in 1826 as 
the Straits Settlements, and it was natural that the seat of government 
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should be transferred from Penang to Singapore in 1832. But “ surgit 
semper aliquid amari.” Singapor2 was going well but, thought its 
inhabitants, could do better: and the drag on its further progress was 
the fact that it was an outlying possession of a distant government in 
India, which did not consult Malayan interests. | 


The Straits Settlements had been put under the Presidency of 
Bengal in 1830 and transferred to the direct control of the Governor- 
General in 1851. It was all one to Singapore: it disliked in increasing 
measure government from India and in the fifties its discontent became 
vociferous. It complained in general that the Supreme Government 
sacrificed the interests of the Straits Settlements to those of India: in 
particular that it interfered with the currency to the detriment of 
trade, that it sought continuously to infringe the sacred principle of 
the “free port” by revenue-producing devices, above all that by its 
policy of strict-non-intervention with the Malay States of the hinter- 
land, it held back the Singapore merchants from developing a large 
territory of great potential wealth but now so sunk in irremediable 
anarchy as to render regular trading impossibly hazardous. 


The Government of India, for its part, was quite willing te let its 
wayward dependencies depart in peace. Prosperous the Straits might 
be, but so low was the taxation that they were actually a burden on 
the Indian Government. Moreover since the abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly of the China trade in 1834 India was no longer 
_ interested in the Straits; it was difficult to find suitable officials for 
the territory and protection in war was impossible. By all means, 
therefore, transfer the Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office. So 
reasoned the Viceroy, Lord Canning in 1859, and in 1860 the transfer 
was agreed to in principle. To settle the details was another matter. 
In addition to the parties to the transfer, the War Office and the 
Treasury were involved, and it was not until August 10th, 1866, that 
an act was passed to transfer the control of the Straits Settlements 
from the Indian Government to the Colonial Office. On April Ist, 
1867, the transfer was formally effected and the Sfraits Settlements 
became a Crown Colony. 


The proximate result was the dropping of the policy of non-inter- 
vention and the inauguration of a policy of protection and guidance 
in the native states of the peninsula which in a few decades converted 
an unhealthy, sparsely-populated and anarchic country into the most 
prosperous and best developed of all Britain’s tropical dependencies. 
In this development Singapore played a primary part and in the 
resultant prosperity she had her. share. It was in Singapore that 
European processes of tin-smelting were introduced in 1887 with the 
result that in 1939 Singapore smelted more tin than England and 
Holland combined. It was in Singapore and in Perak that Hevea 
brasiliensis was successfully cultivated in 1877; it was the Director 
of Singapore’s Botanical Gardens, Mr. Ridley, who in 1891, first 
exhibited cultivated rubber to the public, and though Singapore grew 
little rubber itself, it became the chief rubber export centre of the 
world and in 1918 out of a total trade of $512,229,753 the value of 
rubber exported was $153,455,920. Population followed prosperity 
In @ continuous upward curve: a century after Raffles’ landing the 
population with the municipal limits was estimated at 305,000, in 1931 
it was 559,946 of whom 74-9° were Chinese. 








A Chinese Girl From a drawing by Patricia Morley 
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With justice could the Singapo:e Chamber of Commerce refer in 
1919 to “the wondrous growth of the trade of the Port.” In that 
respect Raffles’ expectations had been fulfilled completely. But in two 
major respects his aspirations remained ungratified. 


His strategic eye had not failed to perceive the key position of 
Singapore or the vital line of trade and communications which runs 
through the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean to China and the 
Antipodes. Singapore, he wrote, will become the Malta of the East. 
But prior to the 1914-18 War little resemblance was apparent. In 
1873 indeed Singapore was describe as “defenceless” and though the 
adjacent islands of Blakang Mati and Pulau Brani were subsequently 
fortified, the garrison of Singapore in 1914 consisted of no more than 
the equivalent of two battalions, while from the naval point of view 
it was nc more than a port of call and coaling station. 


The emergence of Japan as the third naval power in the world 
fundamentally altered the strategic situation. Japan had hitherto 
been an ally, but was known to have wobbled in 1918 and to entertain 
aspirations which must bring her into conflict with British interests. 
The protection of the Indian Ocean and of the Antipodes necessitated 
the presence of a battle-fleet in Eastern waters: a battle-fleet required 
a naval-base with adequate docking facilities and there existed none 
such from Malta to Pearl Harbour. So in 1921 the Imperial Confer- 
ence decided that Singapore should become, as Raffles had foreseen, 
the Malta of the East. By 1938 a first class naval-base had been 
constructed with graving and floating docks to accommodate the 
largest capital ships. An air-base was established, the garrison 
multiplied and the peaceful commercial city was transformed into a 
fortress. But Singapore differs from Malta in one essential particular, 
in that it has an extensive hinterland from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait. Lacking naval and air support the fortress 
succumbed to a Japanese land attack in February, 1942. 


For three and a half years Singapore, under the alias of Syonan, 
remained perforce in the much vaunted Japanese Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, and learnt that the prosperity, if any, accrued entirely to the 
Japanese and that co-operation meant in effect the crassest exploita- 
tion. On 5th September, 1945, the forces of South East Asia Com- 
mand under Lord LOUIS (now Viscount) MOUNTBATTEN fresh from 
their great victories over the Japanese in Burma bloodlessly recovered 
Singapore, shabby and despoiled, with its people diminished and 
starving, but largely intact, no longer to be one of the Straits Settle- 
ments but to constitute the separate Colony of Singapore. By a happy 
symbolism the statue of Raffles erected in the centre of the city in 
1887 and removed, though not (be it said to their credit) destroyed by 
the Japanese, was restored to its place on the one hundred and sixty 
fifth anniversary of his birthday, July 5th, 1946. 


One more, the dearest and most delayed, of Raffles’ expectations, 
awaits fulfilment in the near future. “Education,” wrote Raffles in 
1823, in a minute which should be more famous than Macaulay’s “ must 
keep pace with commerce in order that its benefits may be ensured 
and its evils avoided.” He advocated therefore the establishment of 
“an institution in the nature of a College” with the object of educating 
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the higher classes of the native population and of facilitating research 
into “the history, condition and resources” of South East Asia. When 
he left in 1823 the foundation stone of his institution was laid and a 
liberal endowment provided. But the conception was too lofty far 
his successors, the endowment was dissipated, and only in 1837 was 
the institution put to use as a school. For a century education 
languished and in 1919 the editor of the Straits Times could write of 
the “deplorable” condition that existed in this respect. 


One very important step had been taken in 1905 when a Medical 
School was established which developed into the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine. But it was not till 1918 that a committee 
appointed to make recommendations for the celebration of the 
centenary of Singapore unanimously reported “ that the most suitable 
memorial is a scheme which will provide for the advancement of the 
education of the Colony with .a view to laying securely the foundations 
upon which a University may in course of time be established.” From 
this report proceeded Raffles College which was opened in 1928 as 
a centre for higher education of a university standard. The union 
of Raffles College and the King Edward VII College of Medicine into 
a University College is now at hand, and with its development into 
the University of Malaya that last and most resplendent of Raffles’ 
epee of Malaya as the cultural centre of South East Asia, will come 

pass. 


NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE COCOS OR KEELING ISLANDS, AND OF 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands._-Captain JOHN CLUNIES ROSS, a 
Scot, first settled on the islands in 1827, where members of his family 
have lived ever since. In 1857 the Islands were declared a British 
possession. In 1886 a perpetual grant of the lands in the Islands was 
made by H. M. Government to GEORGE CLUNIES Ross and his descen- 
dants, who still work the plantations. In 1903 they were annexed to 
the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement of 
Singapore. In July, 1942, after the fall of Singapore, powers under 
the Defence Regulations in respect of these islands were conferred 
on the Governor of Ceylon, and in August 1944 a Military Administra- 
tor was appointed. The Military Administration of the islands was 
terminated on April 3rd, 1946, and shortly after a Civil Administrator 
was appointed. 


Christmas Island was formally annexed in 1888. It was placed 
under the administration of the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
and a District Officer was appointed. In 1891 a 99 years lease of the 
Island was granted to GEORGE CLUNIES Ross and JOHN MURRAY, and 
six years later a Christmas Island Phosphate Company was formed and 
took over the Jease, to work the deposits of phosphate of lime. The 
Company pays to the Singapore Government an annual rent and a 
royalty on all phosphate exported. The island was occupied by the 
Japanese between 1942 and 1945. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Government consists of a Governor aided by an Advisory 
Council. | 


The Governor is appointed by Commission under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet, during His Majesty’s pleasure. His office is 
constituted and his powers defined by the Singapore Order in Council 
of 27th March 1946, and by Instructions passed under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet of the same date. 


The constitution of the Advisory Council is not precisely defined 
by law, but it is currently composed of the Governor as President 
and of seven official and ten nominated unofficial members. This is 
a transitional provision only, the intention being to introduce an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council comprising a member of 
popularly elected members as soon as possible, the broad lines of which 
are laid down by the Singapore Order in Council referred to above. 


_ There is in the Colony a Supreme Court having unlimited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. It is a Court of Record and consists of a High 
Court, and a Court of Appeal. 


The administration of ordinary affairs, subject to the direct.on 
of the Governor in matters requiring submission to him, is carried on 
by the Colonial Secretary. District Officers are stationed in Christmas 
Island, and in the Cocos or Keeling Islands. 


The administration of the town of Singapore is vested in a 
Municipality, whose members are appointed by the Governor, though 
proposals for their election on a more representative basis are at 
present being considered. The rural areas of Singapore and its 
adjacent islands are administered by a Rural Board constituted under 
the Municipal Ordinance, which also prescribes its duties and defines 
its powers. By the provisions of this Ordinance, the essential and 
ultimate control over both the Municipal and the Rural Board areas 
remains vested in the Governor in Council. 


CHAPTER IV 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The standard measures recognised by the laws of the Colony are 
as follows :— | 
(a) Standard of Length, the Imperial yard. 
(6) Standard of Weight, the Imperial pound. 
(c) Standard of Capacity, the Imperial gallon. 
Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes Chinese stcel- 


yards (called “daching’’) of various sizes are generally employed for 
weighing purposes. — 


@e 
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The following are the principal local measures used with. their 
English equivalents :— 


The chupak sy .. equals 1 quart. 

The gantang or oe » . gallon. 

The tahil i » 11/38 ozs. 

The kati (16 tahils) » Hae » 11/3 lbs. 

The pikul (100 katis) oe » 1831/8 lbs. 

The koyan (40 pikuls) .. - 5 8,883 1/3 Ibs. 
CHAPTER V 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN 1946 


(a) The following AGENCIES operate in Singapore :— 
Reuters. 
United Press of America. 
Associated Press of America. 
Chinese Central News Agency. 
United Press of India. 
Free Press of India. 
Antara News Agency. 


(b) The following DAILY PAPERS are published :— 


DM Straits Times 

DA _ Singapore Free Press 

DA Malaya Tribune (English Language). 
DM Morning Tribune 

DM _ Indian Daily Mail 


DM Nanyang Siang Pau 

DM Sin Chew Jit Poh 

DA Kung Pao 
DE Hwa Chiao Jit Pau (Chinese. Language). 
DM Chung Nan Jit Pao 

DM Nan Chiau Jit Pau 

DA Union Times 


Utusan Melayu (Malay). 
DA Tamil Murasu . 
DE = Malaya Nanban \ coma: 
DM _ Kerala Bandhu — (Malayalam). 
(c) The following SUNDAY PAPERS are published :— 
Sunday Times ; 
Sunday Tribune \ (English). 


Chung Nan Jit Pao 

Nanyang Siang Pau 

Sin Chew Jit Poh (Chinese). 
Sunday Critic 

Nan Chiau Jit Pau 


Nayiru Murasu (Tamil). 
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(a) The following PERIODICALS are published :— 


W Comrade 
W Straits Budget s (English). 


Ww Citizen’s Weekly a] 
W Commercial Weekly 
B-M eee Review 
M Eng Ten 
W Fung Sia \(Below-the- 
Wind Weekly). : (Chinese). 
W Happy Weekly 
W Nanyang Weekly. 
M Phase of Life 
W Public Opinion 


Teng Shia 
Pattali Murasu (Tamil). 
M Hiboran 
M Masa (Malay). 
Moestika \ 
GLOSSARY 
B-M — Bi-Monthly. 
B-W — Bi-Weekly. ; 
DA — Daily-Afternoon. 
DE — Daily-Evening. 
DM — Daily-Morning. 
M — Monthly. 
S — Sunday. - 


W — Weekly. 
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APPENDIX A—continued 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
COLONY OF SINGAPORE—continued 





Title 


Historical Geography of British 
I. (C. P. Lucas) 


Dominions, Vol. 


A History of Malaya. 
RICHARD WINSTEDT) 


British Malaya, 1824-1867. 1925. 
(L. A. MILLS) 


British Malaya. 1929. (Sir F. A. 
SWETTEN HAM) Sa 

Malaya. The Straits Settlements, 
the Federated and: Unfederated 
Malay States, 1923. (Sir 
RICHARD WINSTEDT) 

Report of the Wild Life Commis- 
sion of Malaya, 1932. 3 Vols. 


Report of Sir SAMUEL WILSON’s 
visit to Malaya, 1932 ae 

Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the 
Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony, 
1933-1934. Vol. I 

Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the 
Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony, 
1933-1934. Vol. IV (Appendices) 


An Anecdotal History of Old 
Times in ere 1902. oe B. 
BUCKLEY) 


Raffles of ene 1946 (R. 
COUPLAND) 

Malaysia. A Study in Direct and 
Indirect Rule. 1937 (Rupert 
EMERSON ) 

Malaya: Outline of a ‘Colony. 1946 
(VICTOR PURCELL) 

Report on Higher Education in 


Malaya 1939 (McLEAN and 


CHANNON) 
Malayan Statistics (Monthly from 
September, 1946) .. 


(Sir 


Price 


not sold 
separately | Oxford University Press, London. 


$7.50 


$3.50 


12s, 6d. 


12s. 6d. 


$12 


50 ¢ 


$5 
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and Luzac & Co., London. 
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J. Lane, London. 


Constable & Co., London. 


The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 


H.M. Stationery Office, London 


The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 


The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 


Fraser & Neave, Singapore. 
Collins, London. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, London. 


‘HLM. Stationery, London. 


The Government Printing Office, 
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